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REBEL  ACCOUNT    OF    THE    BATTLE  OF 
—  COBIHTH. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Nelson  and  tli©  Presi« 
dent's  Proclamation* 


Louisville,  The  Granada  Appeal  of  the 

13th  iubt.  makes  the  result  of  the  Corinth  battle 
even  more  disastrous  to  the  rebels  than  our  own 
reports.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  rebel  Gen- 
erals (meaning  probably  Van  Dora,)  is  treated 
with  great  indignity. 

Hon.  T.  A  Nelson  of  Tennessee,  who  has  hith- 
erto remained  neutral,  has  published  an  address 
condemning  in  strong  terms  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  to  emancipate  the  slavee. 

The  expedition  sent  from  Memphis  on  Monday 
last  to  Wolf  river,  a  few  miles  beyond  German- 
town,  returned  on  Tuesday,  having  surprised  a 
rebel  camp  and  killed  four  men,  inclnding  a  cap- 
tain, wounded  14,  captured  50,  and  a  number  of 
horses  and  arms. 


involved  in  the  hnal  to  b  ^  La8 

rwiSS^     16  ha9  sot- 

^W-That  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  wore, 

TMa  Zonular  sentiment  soon  became  so  marked 
rt > the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  though 
ki. v?  material  n  all  directions  lor  an  effective 
eleS  cauvaVs  have  generally  taken  good  care 
to  avoid  any  direct  hsue  upon  this  subject. 

After  a  few  vague  complaints  and  vulvar  flings, 
aieVhave  Suit  more  available  party  capnal. 
s  x»v  members  of  Congress  have  been  chosen 
S  the  Proclamation  was  issued,  and  toe  Dem- 
ocratic net  gain  in  the  entire  number  has  been 
only  three;  in  spite  of  the  fact,  thai  in  none  of 
the elections,  save  those  in  Iowa,  were  the  sol- 
diere-numbering  some  three  hundred  thousand 
voters  four-flfthf  of  whom  are  for  the  Proclama- 
tion^ lowed  the  suffrage  Were  the  single  clean 
ssue  presented  today  to  the  people  of  the  loyal 
sS  whether  or  not  the  Proclamation  shall  be 
fevoked  and  the  old  policy  restored,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  for  every  ballot  saying  Yes,  there 
would  be  five  saying  No.  The  people  of  the 
North,  as  a  body,  have  gladly  accepted  the  meas- 
ure, and  they  mean  to  maintain  it.  This  the 
month  has  developed  most  plainly. 

Second-It  is  settled  that  the  people  of  the  Bor- 
der States  will  not  be  alienated  by  such  a  demon- 
stration against  slavery.  The  prediction  was 
with  the  utmost  assurance,  that  these 
8ta?es  would  stand  no  such  policy-that  they 
S  Jt  once  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  Con- 
ftderacy  a^fight  us  to  the  death.  Nothing  of 
{his  kind  has  happened.  The  predictions  have 
Deen  utterly  falsified  Kentucky,  the  very  Scale 
BnonwhYch  they  were  made  most  emphatica  ly, 
wCatttetimebf  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation 
Almost  entirely  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and 
v«  histtad  of  improving  the  opportunity  to  join 
hands  with  the  Confederacy,  it  held  true  to  the 
old  flag  and  is  today  more  firm  in  its  loyalty  than 
at  anytime  since  the  rebellion.  TheProclama- 
tton^though  doubtless  unwished  for,  has  pro- 
ducedno  serious  disaffection  m  any  of  the  Border 
States  It  is  already  cheerfully  acquiesced  in, 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  outgivings  of  some 
of  iheii "most  influential  loyal  men,  wiUaoon  be 
heartily  indorsed  and  zealously  supported. 

Third-It  is  settled  that  the  army  will  not  he 
offended  by  it.  Prophecy  had  free  play  here  too. 
I  Twas  foretold  that  high  officers  would  resign  by 
tie  score-that  whole  regiments  would  throw 
down  their  arms-that  the  entire  army  would  be 
deCrahzed  and  ruined.  Not  a  single  officer  has 
mTgned  because  of  the  Proclamation;  not  a 
sol  tary  act  of  insubordination  has  been  shown; 
fot  fven  a  complaming  word  has  reached  the 
Public  ear.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence 
coes  to  prove  that  the  aimy  is  decidedly  in  favor 
cTtb  s  acUon  of  the  President,  and  that,  when 
the  day  comes  for  giving  it  practical  enforcement 
the  army  will  do  its  part  in  the  work  with  a  wx 
w  hich  no  rebel  can  mistake.  Our  soldiers  of  all 
parties  are  disposed  to  judge  of  it  as  they  shou  d 
at  a  military  measure,  without  regard  to  old  par  y 
p  ejualces.  The  declaration  of  Ge^  Prentiss in 
ais  speech  the  other  evening  in  Wushington- 
than  whom  no  soldier  has  hid  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  judge-that  "this  Pioclamation  will  do 
more  tocrlshout  the  rebellion  than  any  battle 
that  has  been  fought,  or  any  other  effort  that  has 
beer,  made  in  any  quarter  for  that  purpose,  is 
a  reacy  the  general,  and  will  soon  become  the 
universal  conviction  of  the  army.  The  ill-boding 
on  this  score  has  been  entirely  delusive. 

Fourth-It  is  settled  that  the  blacks  themselves 
will  in  due  time,  bo  ready  to  do  their  part  in  giv- 
ina  practical  effect  to  the  Proclamation.  It  was 
asserted  that  such  a  Proclamation  would  prove  a 
mere  biulum  /u/wen-that  the  slaves  would  never 
hear  of  it,  or  even  if  they  should,  would  give  it  no 
heed  It  is  made  certain,  from  the  fugitives  who 
reach  our  army  lines,  that  the  slaves  already 
know  of  it,  and  are  excited  about  it.  All  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  in  every  part  of  the 
South  the  blacks  have  an  intense  desire  for  free- 
dom. That  fact  established,  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  Proclamation  of  freedom 
could  not  but  work  excitement.  This  ferment 
has  begun  already,  and  must  daily  widen  and 

Ueiuftft  It  is  settled  that  the  rebel  leaders  them- 
selves have  a  fear  of  the  new  policy.  Tne  Proc- 
lamation was  received  in  the  rebel  Congress  with 
maledictions,  and  proposals  for  the  most  unheard 
of  forms  of  vengeance,  which,  it  was  finally  voted, 
Pre.-ioent  Davis  should  be  empowered  to  inflict  at 


.liu  -eiion    Measures  have  been  taken,  too  to 

'"S'll-Thousb  tbe  «.Hce.  wain?  tto  re- 

ot  our  cause  lssiK  resident  in  a 

lii"  G^rniSt^rc^  dispelled  all  d.n- 
^SSffil^to"**  that  the  rebels 
wm  not  avail  themselves  of  the  hundred  days 
!?« *  arruded  by  the  President,  and  sou»..u*bly 
make         submission.  Thus  far  there  h*3  not 


hfl«n  the  slightest  movement  in  that  direction. 
The  &bTP<>  enough  The  rebel  leader, 
who  have  the  management  of  pub  He  "P/"'™- *™ 
who  exercise  absolute  sway  over  the  g**"** 
n.nlcdciacv  would  gain  no  advantage  from  MM 

«  si  on  They  nwe  staked  their  all  on  the  Con- 
fisderacy  and  are  ruined  if  it  fails.  Of  coarse 
bey  will  Cleave  to  it  to  the  last  bitter  extremity, 
and  with  iron  power  put  down  the  very  llr  It  at 
tempt  to  weigh  the  alternative  presented  t  y 
i  le i  t  Lincoln.  They  have  no  alternative  them- 
Ks,  and  mean  ,h at  the  people  shall  hH6MM. 

If  there  were  any  hope  that  the  people  ^U^by 
some  convulsive  effort,  turn 

that  hope  has  languished  and  become  ext.r  u. 

There  is  not  the  least  indication  of  any  such  par- 
I  nose    The  giace  is  spumed,  and  the  proelama- 
I  tion  must,  in  i.s  own  prescribed  time,  take  effeet 
In  all  particulars,  then,  save  this  last,  the  i  roc- 
lamation  has  mude  an  excellent  beginning.  we 
huvo  no  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  justify 
itself  more  and  more  in  the  same  respects,  up  to 
to  the  very  day  of  its  application.    And  when  it 
is  once  fairly  in  operation,  it  will  make   we  be 
lieve  very  qU'ck  woik  of  the  rebellion.  Yvuh 
our  »-my  coido.i  stretched  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  furtheit  frontier,  with  a  strong  foothold  in 
every  rebel  Stae  without  exception,  and  withour 
nunboats  penetrating  the  swollen  rivers  in  all  di- 
rections, the  rebels  will  tiod  it  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility to  prevent  this  Proclamation  of  freedom 
from  bringing  to  a  speedy  end  the  whole  system 
through  which  alone  they  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  rebellion  alive  thus  far.  Slavery,  m less  than 
a  mouth  from  the  first  day  of  January,  will  be  so 
utterly  demoralized  and  broken  ap,  that  even  the 
most  obdurate  rebel  will  admit  that  the  last  slave- 
grown  crop  has  been  raised,  and  that! stark  famine 

'  confronts  the  Confederacy.   |N.  Y.  Times. 

Sad  Accidesx— Five  Lives  Lost.  Tuesday 
forenoon,  Charles  H.  Preston,  a  private  in  the  17th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Preble,  belonging 
in  Benton,  Francis  L.  Preston,  his  wife,  Joseph 
Cobb  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  aged  ten  years,  Barbara 
B.  Cobb,  aged  twelve  years,  Benjamin  L.  Preston, 
aged  about  twelve  years,  and  Julia  A.  Derald, 
aged  about  twelve  years,  started  from  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, in  a  lapstreak  boat  with  one  sad,  to  go  to 
Hog  Island.  As  the  wind  blew  very  fresh,  the 
boat  shipped  water,  and  when  between  Half-way 
Eock  and  Hog  Island,  no  one  seeming  te  under- 
stand how  the  boat  should  be  managed,  she  went 
I  under.  Mr.  Preston  and  his  wife,  Barbara .Cobb 
and  Julia  Derald  were  drowned.  The  last  that 
was  seen  of  Preston  he  was  making  for  his  wife, 
whose  clothing  bnoyed  her  out  of  the  water. 

The  Preston  and  Cobb  boys  went  down  with 
the  boat,  but  as  she  righted  and  floated,  the  Pres- 
ton boy  got  on  board  and  pulled  the  Cobb  boy 
into  the  boat.  He  then  commenced  bailing  the 
i  boat,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  part  of  the 
water  out  when  he  sank  down  insensible.  The 
schooner  Mountain  Fawn,  Capt.  Sylvanus  Gam- 
I  mage,  of  Bristol,  was  informed  of  the  accident  by 
a  boat  which  had  seen  the  disaster,  but  which 
was  unable  to  afford  any  assistance.  Capt.  Gam- 
mage  immediately  run  down  and  took  the  boat  in 
tow.  He  found  the  Preston  and  Cobb  boys  on 
board  insensible.  Measures  were  taken  for  their 
recovery,  which  proved  successful  in  Preston ,s 
case,  but  which  were  unavailing  as  to  Cobb. 
Young  Preston  says  that  just  before  he  fainted  he 
saw  Cobb  sitting  up  in  the  boat.  The  bodies 
have  not  been  recovered.  Mrs.  Preston,  Joseph 
Cobb  and  Barbara  E.  Cobb  were  children  of  Mor- 
ris R  Cobb  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Julia  A.  Dsr- 
ald  was  a  grand-daughter.  [Portland  Advertiser, 
22d.   


Tiie^Emancifation  Pbociamation.  To  the 
Editor  of  the  Evening  Transcript :  President  Lin- 
coln has  declared  to  the  Nation  that  on  and  after 
January  1st,  lbG3,  he  will  uiaintam  the  freedom 
of  slaves  in  parts  of  the  South  tuen  in  rebellion. 
He  has  declared  that  he  will  do  this  thing  as  a 
war  measure,  as  a  measure  needed  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  and  save  the  nation,— that  is,  a 
measure  "requbed  by  the  public  safety." 

VY  htit  shall  bo  the  answer  of  the  nation  to  its 
executive  heud  through  the  pulls,  and  then 
through  Congress,  iu  which  and  by  which  the 
nation  can  rtiuao  ihe  Piesident  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting his  proclamation,  or  can  impeach  and  re- 
move him  ironi  his  office. 

It  seems  to  the  wiiter  that  the  coming  elections 
must  and  ought  to  turn  on  what  this  answer  is  to 
be,  for  bince  the  President  determined  on  the  war, 
after  Sumter  fell,  no  question  has  come  before 
the  people,  for  their  decision,  approaching  in  im- 


portance the  question 


whether  the  President  shall 


shall  not  be  allowed  to  realize  his  proclama- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  as  though  the  President 
had  put  off  the  time  of  action  [for  over  three 
months,  that  he  might  learn  through  the  fall 
elections  and  Congress  the  views  Of  the  people 
upon  the  proposed  measure. 

There  are  two  questions,  and  two  only,  to  be 
asked  and  answered  by  each  voter,  as  to  the  Pro- 
clamation: 

The  first  is,  does  the  Constitution  fairly  admit 
emancipation  aa  a  war  measure  to  crush  rebel- 
lion? 

The  second  is,  is  emancipation  likely  to  be  a 
successful  means  of  crushing  the  rebellion? 

These  two  questions  are  perfectly  separate,  and 
to  be  considered  apart  from  one  another,  and  of 
the  second  I  do  not  propose  to  say  any  thing  to- 

day-  ..  . 

I  propose  not  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  or 
the  Proclamation,  but  only  to  present  the  ques- 
tion in  the  bhape  iu  which  I  think  it  should  be 
presented  to  every  voter's  careful  consideration. 

Before  doing  this,  I  wish  to  say  I  am  as  great  a 
stickler  as  any  pro-slavery  democrat  for  the  strict 
and  honest  observance  of  all  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution.  I  look  upon  that  instrument  as 
a  bargain,  which  I  want,  to  see  the  North  faithful 
to  in  all  respects,  whether  the  South  are  faithful 
to  it  or  not;  and  if  it  does  not  fairly  authorise  the 
Proclamation  and  the  proposed  action  under  it, 
turn  I  want  the  Proclamation  to  be  a  dead  letter. 

The  President  claims  that  he  "may  take  any 
measure  wh-.chmay  best  subdue  the  enemy,' 
and  he  proposes  emancipation  aa  being  in  his 
judgment  such  a  measure.  It  is  absurd  to  imag- 
ine that  it  is  against  his  judgment,  for  if  he  has 
issued  it  wittiout  approving  of  it,  Congress  ou^ht 
to  impeach  him  as  soon  as  it  convenes  for  lying 
to  the  people. 

If  emancipation  is  the  best  means  to  subdue 
tbe  enemy,  it  is  just  what  the  nation  needs.  Now 
does  or  does  not  the  Constitution  allow  the  nation 
to  nse  tbe  best  means  to  subdue  its  enemies,  for- 
eign or  domestic?  Are  wo  limited  or  unlimited 
by  cur  Constitution  in  our  efforts  for  preserving 
our  country  ?  Does  the  Constitution  say  to  the 
people,  "if  scoundrels  rise  up  in  rebellion  against 
your  government  use  the  best  means  in  your 
power  for  conquering  them  and  crushing  out  the 
rebellion,"  or  does  it  say  "you  may  do  this  and 
that,  but  the  very  thing  that  may  best  subdue  the 
rebellion  you  must  not  do?" 

A  man  may  defend  his  life  against  an  assassin 
by  a*uy  and  all  means,  but  if  our  country  cannot 
defend  her  life  against  those  who  would  destroy 
it  by  the  best  means  she  can  use,  then  we  are  not 
and  never  have  been  a  nation;  and  never  ought 
to  have  undertaken  our  present  wpt. 

Those  who  say  emancipation  w  I  not  help  to 
subaue  the  rebellion,  and  therefore  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional, really  argue  that  if  it  would  help  to 
put  down  tie  rebellion  it  would  be  constitutional, 
I  which  I  hold  to  be  good  sense. 


Those  who  say  we  have  no  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  allow  the  President  to  employ 
emancipation  to  crush  the  rebellion,  agree  exactly 
with  the  secessionists  of  the  South,  and  they  are 
not  loyal  to  the  nation,  for  they  would  refuse  to  it 
the  means  of  saving  itself  from  destruction.— 
This  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  South,  which 
has  always  said,  that  under  the  constitution  if 
they  chose  to  leave  and  so  destroy  the  Union,  the 
government  could  not  use  the  means  necessary  to 
prevent  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  the  Constitution  declares 
that  in  case  of  rebellion,  if  the  public  safety  demands 
it,  Habeas  Corpus  may  be  suspended,  it  also  de- 
clares that  under  martial  law,  which  results,  every 
thing  may  be  done  which  the  public  safety  de- 
mantis  If  this  position  is  denied,  there  remains 
but  one  other,  which  is  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  provide  for  the  public  safety  against  rebellion, 
and  the  South  therefore  have  been  in  the  right  as 
to  secession. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  will  accept  this  po- 
sition, nor  that  tbey  will  be  satisfied  with  the  eva- 
sion of  the  whole  question  that  characterized 
many  of  the  speeches  and  written  opinions  of  th 
day.  An  Un  conditional  Union  Man. 


Vll 

*       The  President's  Proclamatlou.     ^  1 

President  Lincoln's   proclamation,  which 
we  publish  this  morning,  marks  an  era  in  the 
history,  not  on.yofthi,  war,  but  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world.   Il  is  not  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  it  will  set  free  instantly  the  en- 
slaved blacks  of  the  South,  in  order  ^ascribe 
to  it  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  impor- 
tance.  Whatever  may  be  Us  immediate  re- 
sults, it  changes  entirely  the  relations  of  the 
National  Government  to  the  institution  of 
Slavery.    Hitherto  Slavery  has  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government ;  henceforth 
it  is  under  its  ban.   The  power  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  hitherto  employed  in  hunting  and 
returning  to  bondage  the  fugitive  from  ser- 
vice, are  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  his 
freedom  whenever  and  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  assert  it.   This  change  of  attitude 
is  itself  a  revolution. 

President  Lincoln  takes  care,  by  great  pre- 
cision in  his  language,  to  define  the  basis  on 
which  this  action  rests.   He  issues  the  Pro- 
clamation "  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  meas- 
ure for  suppressing  the  rebellion."  While  he 
sincerely  believes  it  to  be  an  "  act  of  justice 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,"  he  issues  it 
!  «  upon  military  necessity."   In  our  judgmen 
I  it  is  only  upon  that  ground  and  for  that 
1  purpose  that  he  has  any  right  to  issue  it  at 
all    In  his  civil  capacity  as  President,  he 
has  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  authority  to 
decree  the  emancipation  of  a  single  slave, 
either  as  an  «  act  of  justice"  or  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever.    As  Commander-in-Chiei 
of  the  army  he  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to 
deprive  the  relels  of  the  aid  of  their  slaves,- 
just  as  he  has  the  right  to  take  their  horses, 
I  and  to  arrest  all  persons  who  may  be  giving  i 
them  aid  and  comfort,-"  as  a  war  measure 
and  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  matter  of  small 
importance  in  what  capacity  the  act  is  done. 
But  its  validity  may,  in  the  end,  depend  upon 
that  very  point.    Sooner  or  later  his  action 
I  in  this  matter  will  come  up  for  reviewal  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
!  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  President,  to 
the  slaves,  and  to  the  country,  that  it  should 
come  in  a  form  to  be  sustained.   It  must  be 
a  lecal  and  a  constitutional  act,  in  form  as 
well"  as    in  substance.    We  wish  that  for 
this  reason  the  President  had  given  it  the 
form  of  a  Military  Order.-addressed  to ,  his 
subordinate  Generals,  enjoining  upon  them 
specific  acts  in  the  performance  of  their  mili- 
tary duties,-instead  of  a  Proclamation  ad 
dressed  to  the  world  at  large,  and  embodying 
declarations  and  averments  instead  of  com- 

m  What  effect  the  Proclamation  will  have 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  do  not  think  that  it 
will  at  once  set  free  any  considerable  number 
of  slaves  beyond  the  actual  and  effective 
, uriediction  of  our  armies.  It  will  lead  to  no 
immediate  insurrections,  and  involve  no  mas- 
sacre* except  such  as  the  rebels  in  the  blind- 
nese  of  their  wrath  may  themselves  set  on 
foot.  The  slave*  have  no  arms,  are  without 
organization,  and  in  dread  of  the  armed  and 
watchful  whites.  Beside*  they  evince 
To   disposition    to   fight    for  themselves 

,onr ««     see  that  r ,  ar„e 

fighting  tor  them.  They  understand 
tJyond'all  question,  that  the , tendency of  t*u> 
war  is  to  give  them  freedom,  and  that  the 


Union  armies,  whatever  may  be  their  motive, 
are  actually  and  practically  fighting  for  their 
liberty  If  the  war  should  suddenly  end,-if 
they  should  see  the  fighting  »top,  and  the 
Constitution  which  protects  Slavery  restored 
to  full  vigor  in  the  Slave  States,  their  d.sap- 
pointment  would  vent  itself  in  the  wrathful 
explosion  of  insurrection  and  violence.  But 
so  long  as  the  war  continues,  we  look  tor 
nothing  of  that  kind.  Whenever  our  armies 
reach  their  immediate  vicinity,  they  will 
I  doubtless  assert  their  freedom,  and  call  upon 
us  to  "  recognize  and  maintain"  it.  Until 
I  thenj  they  will  work  for  their  masters  and 
wait  for  deliverance. 

President  Lincoln  "  recommends"  the  en- 
franchised slaves,  "in  all  cases,  when  al- 
lowed   to    labor    faithfully  for  reasonable 
waces'  "   That  great  question,  before  the  end 
is  reached,  will  demand  other  treatment  than 
this    If  the  President  supposes  that  millions 
of  men  who  never  made  a  bargain  in  their 
lives  who  were  never  consulted  on  any  sub- 
iect  affecting  their  own  interest,  who  never 
made  provision  for  their,  own  support,  or  had 
the  slightest  charge  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  wives  or  children,  and  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  under  the  pressure  ol 
force  and  fear,  can  pass  suddenly  to  the  con- 
dition of  free  men,— recognizing  at  once  all 
Us  responsibilities  and  performing  all  its  du- 
ties _he  must  believe  that  the  age  of  mir- 
acle's is  not  yet  past.   If  the  Proclamation 
makes  the  slaves  actually  free,  there  will 
come  the  furtherkduty  of  making  them  work. 
That  the  whole  negio  race  is  to  remain  idle  if 
it  should  choose  so  to  do,  being  free,  no  one 
can  seriously  propose.    If  the  slaves  choose 
to  -  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages  - 
very  well  —they  will  establish  their  claim  to 
freedom  by  the  highest  of  titles,  the  ability  to 
use  and  enjoy  it.   But  if  they  do  not  they 
mUst  be  compelled  to  do  it,-not  by  brute 
force,  nor  by  being  owned  like»cattle,  and  de- 
nied every  human  right,  but  by  just  and  equal 


laws,— such  laws  as  in  every  community  con- 
trol and  forbid  vagrancy,  mendicancy  and  all 
the  shapes  by  which  idle  vagabondage  preys 
upon  industry  and  thrift. 

But  all  this  opens  a  vast  and  most  difficult 
subject,  with  which  we  do  not  propose  now 
to  deal.  In  time,  however,  it  will  challenge 
universal  attention,  and  demand  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  it  involves  the 
ablest  and  most  patient  statesmanship  of  the 
land. 
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full: 


ii  wo  giv 
A  ft;  i'  tui;'.  cursory  vim 
Sltito  ub  au  independent 
and  iu  the  conduct  of  w  I: 
lsjaiive  Depst'ticem,  take 
directory  in  the  iuiii.ugi.-ui' 
to  the  con-ider.-tiou  oi  tlu.  uu-oi 
Lua  oc-oupud  iu  the  inauguration 
the  unhappy  civil  war  mat  couv 
iu  iU  couB';('iUeucea  alTecis  llio  ci- 
-■Mid  heru  lot  mo  premise  ii 

gllillicBS  Of  all  the    blood  ti.Ui,  li 

fmulorable  controvert.}'.  Vvum 
fields,  covered  with  the  boaies  oi 
ui-iBC  to  arraign  her  a-  the  cai 
From  the  beginning  her  voice 
3n  every  conceivable  a. oil.-  iu  v.  I 
liuu  utterance,  sb«  whs  beard  i». 
for  peace,  tine  spoke  io  Llio 
Legislature — sbrou.ru  her  repre 
gress — through  a  speeir.l  iieicgsu 
Couvealiou  at  Washington;  miu 
and  emphatically,  iu  the  Ifoiu 
hold  iu  ibis  city.  And  to  Lor,  t 
honor  ot  proposing  to  tue  Oongri 
tinguished  and  veneri 


!  Il: 


Of  til 

-public, 


.-ay  ninno 
lied  iu  Ihi 
loss  buttle 


eminent  iu  ilie  exercise  ol  its  legitimate  jowers.  A  1 
revolution  at  home  luu  lir«t  to  be  effected,  ami  this ! 
was  uoue  by  appeals  to  tue  reason  and  justice  of  llio  ! 
people  themselves.  Tn*>  lo;.il  men  01  Kentucky, 
■with  profound  wisdom,  euueavortd  to  keep  the 
Statu  out  of  ibis fratricidal  quarrel,  and  to  Uialutfiu  ! 
so  long  as  it  was  practicable,  an  iufomn.il  1  eiuruliiyj  I 
undo  cover  oi  which  si.o  n.i^lii  l/ie  movo  power- 
fully aduiess  heiselt  10  the  peOplo  of  the  North,  and 
oi  the  Sonin,  and  bring  theui  to  reason.  She  then-- ' 
1'oro  threw  heiselr,  like  a  masrivc  wall,  between  the  j 
exasperated  sections,  hoping  that,  from  nor  central  | 

petition— being    CCtel'miuollC    With     six    powerful  I 

Staiefi,  and  miviug  the  great  riveiu  of  ;ht  Cumber-! 
hind  and  I'ennessee  debouc.iing  wit  hi  u  her  borders,! 
aud  «p Ward  ot  seven  hundred  uiile,-  uf  coast  on  tie  ' 
Ohio aud-lho  "Inland  den"—  her  gcoarn.'hitnl  in.- 1 
portauce,  if  nothing  elje,  might  cati.>c  Lor  voir'j  10  ' 
be  heard.  Hut  during  this  -vholy  trying  in£-.-.ival  j 
she  War  against  Sec.  siiioli,  i.g.ansl  Aboiil  1  .•..is:. ,  . 
ag.ii.ct  ugna'.oiv;  yet  shd  never  vva.;  guilty  ol  tile  , 
folly  of  denying  io  the  Nation  Ire  riyhi  to; 
tue"  exercise  of  nuy  powers  in  tl  is  Slate,  that ! 
were  conceded  to  it  in  others.  Tiie  right 
to  possi-sn  form  and  hospitals  and  of  transit  lor 


Sua 


>ia  les,t  of  thru  bei  mine  there  looms  u|>  bt-tore 
I  more  gigantic  tvil— one,  the  bar*  cohlempl..- 
I' Which  blckeul  the  bci.it  and  lilU  til  Wiib 
y  and  dreadful  forcloui.igo.  1  allude  to  tb. 
Ounce  ol  tii«  slave  property  of  KentueKy. 
filler  il  wou.d  have  bec-u  better  lor  her  tb  •! 
Diitu'ion  buit  uevei  bt^.u  iucorpOThted  in  her 
i.olity  it  is  uoelvB.i  i  ow  to  inquire.  It  was 
ht  iioin  our  old  a.oilar,  Vi'gii  in,  and  by  men 
ad  lou  hi  through  tiie  Uevoluf lonary  war  un- 
tiiunjpliunl  couclueiou.    VVloit^vor  Utopian 

8  there  may  he  abo  it  Aflici.11  liberty,  lliooe 

laid  achieved  American  freedom.     It  c-i 


ihr 


.tiled  to  1 


tii.K  and  imploring 
aiioii  tbivugu  hor 
uuiKitives  in  C'oa- 
n  sent  to  i\w  Peaca 
s  ill  more  recently 
r-ftiate  Conventiou 
J,  belongs  tae  hi.^b 
'u,  through  our  (113- 
uiau  anu  patriot,  a 
compromise,  known  as  iho  '•  Crittenden"  lte.toiu- 
tions,"  which,  if  udopted,  weald  hove  ecltlfcd  the 
controversy  upon  terms  fair,  just,  anu  honorable  to 
all,  uud  which  mum  m  the  cd  be  Hie  basis  ol  any 
taiiufuctory  aojustmeat  consistent  with  the  present 
Count iiuliou.  Evjry  twitible  consiuei-alioii,  affect- 
ins  either  natioual,  Slata,  or  individual  welfare, 
prompted  her  so  M  act.  «he  regarded  thd  integriiy 
oi  the  nation  as  her  buckler  against  foreign 
interference,  and  her  shield  agaiut-t  internal 
disturbance.  She  regarded  the  Slate  mi  bov- 
ercign  -within  her  chartered  limits  for  all  par- 
poses  not  specially  commuted  to  a  national  Con- 
stitutional Coveiumcut.    And  loukkg  beyond  mere 

Governmental  regulations  si  e  coaadeied  carefully  the    of  ihelu.    Let  this 


lithe 
any  (I 
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till : 


irrcu — lee  luiu.  010 w 
Kentucky  heihdi  war; 
'•etty  "  by  Southern  M 


tvUi.il  to  en  by  ^aunera  ay."i|..Ui.v/.ers  un.:  10'  >tr:i-d 
to  be  u  iU'cl.ur.lio;i  of  v;u-  a- .iasl  tb..-  Union.  All 
-the  botu  hern  heart 
vat  struck  at  Ci..'.i  W.ou, 
i.'i/.cd  upon  i,n  ;t  •'  miliiury 
.'ir  -rtils.  Whe  .  e-i'tmpl.,. 
had  ah  f.uh-J,  Keutuclcy 

orsell  under  the  oio  tiu^  oi 
intry,  auu.  paniiiil'aB  the  alter.'. idive  was,  she 
all  of  hor  energies  lido  the  couteM,  i./ul  has 
rcfpoaued,  from  t.  at  moment  up  to  tliij  hour,  to 
eveiy  leguin. -tie  cull  upon  aer  by  the  Govcniiuent 
ior  a.eu  or  menus  with  which  to  prosecute  ibt.  war 
toil  aaue»!'ul  W.ue.  Sue  baa  lun.ior.ed  jiVt  .  vi:: 
rcgimcufs  :  ud  two  b  il.erko  for  the  li.hl.  a;  d  t.:o 
battles  Of  iVtili  Spiiag,  Fori,  Doneison  and  Kl.iloh, 
oa  the  Kiffidy,  at  vvila  C.tl,  at  tho  CumbtrjatKi  Cap. 
at  I'erry  ville,  ana  Lai,  thou.:b  not  L  ast,  at  y.  u:*ix. 
boro,  a\  ouch  lor  the  bravery  of  her  troops  aitd  the 
skiii  of  her  ollicers. 

Jj'roiu  ihi.j  bnct  bat  not  vuiu-jjlouous  ahtr  -ou  to 
the  actiou  ot  Keiitucky,  one  wo.ild  n..tiir;.i:  ,•  3up. 
pose  that  ao  mach  loyalty  and  so  inuch  tacrihee 
would  have  eiidtared  her  to  all  tior  si'sier  iijiates. 
a:id  that  tcr  riguti  would  have  been  most  ,cru- 
pttloati)  ie'-„r'it.tt.  jUat  basil  Oe;u  lo  .'  iL  ;o  lv  u- 
tucky  no  n^ht  lo  euL-ipiaiu  of  a  diineKia-d  of 
thosj  righti,  and  fie 


bappinces  of  the  iudiv.uu.il  ciiinen,  and  properly 
concluded  that  il  could  inly  Le  secured  by  Btrict 
adherence  to  the  C'oustiti.tion  of  the  United  States 
and  a  maintenance  of  the  undelegated  powers  theni- 
SclveB.    Iu  tiiu  latter  view  she  bad,  at  a  very  early 
period  ol  our  national  nistory,  emiuentiy  ui»tiu- 
Kuuhoa  herself,  and  thovvu  how  sensitive  slie  was 
upon  oven  the  appearance  of  uuv  encroacument 
U|,ou  the  rights  ot  me  States.     If,  iu  her  zeal  in  de- 
fease of  those  ii.<hts,  sue  over-btepjiod  the  limits  of 
State  power,  something  must  Le  paiuoned  to  the  ex- 
citement ot  1798,  whicu  in  n-imii.K  encroachment 
lei;  into  an  error  by  constructively  asserting  tor  tne 
Mates,  au  aniagooistic  lo  naliouui  ucurpation,  pow- 
ers equally  inconsistent  with  the  existence  'of  the 
•labiuty  of  the  ICepublio.  At  least  sta  ll  has  been  the 
argument  upou  the  Vkgiuia  and  Kentucky  rei.olu 
tmnsol  ihai  period.    Hui  even  then  it  was  never 
contended  that  redress  was  lo  bo  sought  for  out 
of    the  Union  and  not  in  it.     VVhil;'  uuliiaca- 
tion  was  declared  10  be  the  rightful  remeay,  it  was 
us  explained  by  Air.  Aiadmon,  only  to  ho.d  iu  abev- 1 
ance  the  exercise  of  power  uuul  the  que.tion  ",.i  > 
jeiiodietion  could  be  seilkd  bv  the  ait  iter  pro- 1 
Video  lor  in  the  national  Consllt iitiou.    Jirr  wool..  1 
history  i,  that  of  a  Union-loving,  loy  al  people.    Sil-  i 
bast  town  this  in  pei.ee  and  in  win.     Thu  war  ol 
181^  uud  the  war  with  jlicxico  were  Blgnalizod  bv  I 
Kentucky  valor,  aud  tiie  ooues  of  ber  sj"s  were  left  i 
upon  overy  battle-field.    And  when,  too,  the  nisi  1 
germ  of  tnia  iCebelhon  oinued  in  SoutL  Carolina  I 
upon  the  pretext  ot  an  oppressive  tariff,  no  State  I 
\vas  more  severe  in  i  s  denuueiaiiun,  and  none  more  ! 
elhcieut  to  supprtBJ  it.    JJut,  whatever  of  glory  aba 
may  have  acnieved,  either  eoiubaiing  tho  ioiei"ii 
enemies  of  the  country,  or  in  ns  di  lou'iacv,  or  in  ta  - 
xational councils,  it  will  nil  be  echpsed  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  has  borne  ner^ell  in  tt.e  pre-eni 
awful  Ctisis.    The  luuire  historian  will  give  to  her  |  I 
the  prcise  of  having  been  calm  when  all  others  were  '  1 
exoited-as  having  beeu  far  above  all  nier*  (.uestions  |  I 
of  pecuniary  interest  or  of  j  artv  sue.  ess,  and,  self-  ! 
puiscd  and  stlf-austaiiuo,  pUiitiug  herself  upon  ihe  '  j 


dim 


by  selling  to.iU  tile  wrongs 
■WhLti  daily  iilereaeo  in  ireque!  cy  aud 
She  has  a  right  to  comi  tah.  tout  h 

either  trcsoiaible  or  cow.iidly  or  bo: 
m.":t  nnkiud  return  to  those  putiiotL  .. 
Who,  petteeiiy  undeieiauuiug  the 
path,  ««•  pled  ihe  oaiy  luie  of 

keep  safely  tp  her  moori  .bs  a  ^r 
it  fad  been  io.  t  10  In;;  Ui;ion,  ".V 
■weakened  the  Katioualsliengtii,  i 
cio.iiijodtUo  -whole  cnarai-ror  ol 
perhaps  is  an  ephemeral  wrong 
may  lr  t-oii  upon  its  perpetrators 
taeai  witn  coteiMpol'cilieoU»  and  bi 
.She  has  a  righi  to  coi  ipiain,  I., 
pane/  of  her  country  by  the  Uuio. 
til'  property  have  not  bet  t  duly 
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t  ons  certific;it«"s,  which  have  to  puts 
nds  before  they  sre  properly  uodit- 


Of   this  (lppj 


our  fi 
'  r'lhfUi  in  jf  their 
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have  been  rni 


!mv, 


been  tienriv  <!  of  tl:i 
slo  k  during  Hid  pri  s 
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Cousin utioii  aud  tne  Union 
States,  she  placet!  herbeiiand  all  iaat  sJo"l 
the  altar  ol  patriutisal. 

'lo  do  thia  was  no  e  ,y  tusk.  In  the  u 
ciiBoious  which  prectitieu  hc-stiliues,  and  in 
plication  ot  party  issues  the  Legislative  an 
uie  Departments  ol  the  .S1..1.  (joverainent 
pla.  ed  10  hands  known  to  iu  boatheri.  in  t 
i.athies.  and  disnosea  t...  on^iri  ci  tin.  *:,.,„ 


of  the    1  , 

I; 


■1  1 

'Yet 

in  ;hlM  might  have,  and  has,  Ue,  borne  i,«  one  of 
o.uploasaiit  cMi.com  Units  inat  follow  the  marches 
ei  cami.ruei.la  of  troops;  hut  still  if  is  a  matter  of 
ml  r  to  KeutiicKialiS  why  a  diil'erent  rale  j  revi.ile 
ib  (.ppvsiti  ode  o.  the  iivr-r.  Why  i0  it  that  all 
plica  use  booght  ami  paid  for  iu  Ohio,  (he  f+Qvarn- 
!"  co.. dag  111  as  any  otbtr  pare!  user,  wh: It-  the  same 
"H-  are  uncerauionioiioly  ei-izeti  in  Kcnlmkyl 
•J  lv>.!;tucfc\  lo.- 1  any  cf  her  eiinality jvitv.  otli-r 
S  iiia,  and,  if  net,  who  is  ie«.|.t..is4^l  for  mak- 

callyoiir  aitci.fion  to  tlr.se  a-i  among  the  jnmiy 


won  hilly  understood anS admU^ter'd^s  tolwd 
to  mutual  prosperity  and  advanctment.  The  Airi.-ai 
captive,  tba  creatine  of  superstitinu^  ignorance  am! 
Bavaye  cruelly,  wub  gradually  e.i-crjjiug  from  nic 
low  estate  to  one  of  com  prehension  of  tne  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  reiigiou  and  human  civilizs 
tan.  He  had  broken  h;s  idoi<  umi  worshiped  with 
lei  vor  and  intelligence  the  Cieut  God  of  the  di- 
verse. To  such  an  extent  iiad  thin  nmeliorauou  pro- 
gressed, that,  al  this  d  ly,  and  iu  luU  State,  to  coia- 
pare  i  he  American  of  African  di  scent  witn  Lis  Cutlie 
or  Hottentot  progenitor  woald  be  absurd.  This  ad- 
vancement has  been  under  tue  imeluge  of  a  humauo 
hut  nei-fssaiy  subjection  to  a  supeilor  rate,  aud  il 
false  humanity  violates  il,  the  rtsiill  will  be,  tnal 
the  "American  of  Atrican  descent"  mutt  either 
revert  to  his  orign  ill  barbarism,  or  perish  frou.  the 
earih,  tbe  yiciim  ol  a  liberty  he  could  not  appreciate, 
01  tho  victim  ol  vices  that  have  alieudy  exterminated 
the  aboriginal  Bavage. 

Kentucky,  in  separating  from  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion, eug ratted,  the  institution  upon  her  own  funda- 
mental law,  and  Irom  that  day  to  this  il  has  been 
uninterruptedly  protected  by  her  own  Constitutional 
and  Legislative  enactmeuta.  Her  light  to  ibis  spe- 
cies of  property  hue  never  been  iiucsiioucd.  Il  h, 
sanctioned  in  the  National  Uov.cn.mout,  has  been 
protected  by  Congressional  provision  for  its  re 
■  overy,  and  solemnly  adjuuicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Kcuiucky  held  it  iiable  to  the  incident*  01 
the  status,  and  boro  with  much  patience  the  losses 
sustaintd.  by  those  who  were  fugitives  from  labor. 
She  lust  annually  from  tLis  cause  more  than  auy 
State  in  the  Union;  yet  she  never  attempted  vio- 
lence In  its  recovery.  Although  she  had  much  com- 
plaint against  fanatic  citizens  of  the  Aorth  western 
States,  till  loll  the  force  of  the  distinction  betwoen 
irresponsible  individuals  and  the  acts  of  those  great 
Commonweelths.  She  therefore  did  not  consider 
these  vexatious  interferences  from  her  neighbors  as 
just  cause  for  her  to  break  up  the  fraternity  oi  sitter 
Stales,  or  to  feel,  redress  outside  of  the  Constitution 
ol  the  United  Stales,  ibns  was  aware  that  that  in- 
strument, faithfully  administered,  constituted  her 
beat  safeguard  for  her  slave  and  every  other  species 
of  property,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
duce her  Irom  her  allegiance  she  "  irowned  mdig 
nantly"  upou  the  first  seductive  emicemeurs  upon 
her  loyalty.  In  tbe  autecedeut  pretexts  and  prepa- 
rations for  the  rebellion  she  look  no  part.  As  an  ab- 
stract  .juestion,  and  one  of  but  little  practical  value, 
she  looked  on  with  indifference  upon  the  Kausi.8 
imbroalio — regarding  it  uj  more  speculative  than 
of  real  importance,  considering  tt.at  accoid- 
ing  to  the  couceded  rights  ot  the  Slates  each  Terri- 
tory, on  becoming  a  fiiale,  would  settle  the  t|uestton 
according  to  the  view  it  took  of  its  own  interests. 
Aud  iien.-e  in  the  Presidential  election,  while  the 
chose  for  her  own  candidate  one  who  maintained  ihe 
abstract  view  Of  the  Southern  queolicn,  she  was 
glad  to  see  ihe  North  side  enunciating  in  their  Chi- 
cago Platform  a  distinct  disavowal  of  any  right  or 
purpose  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  already  ex. .-.led  by  law.  To  this  position 
the  successful  candidate  was  unmistakably  commit- 
ted; aud  hence  it  was,  that  while  Keniuok>  -Wat, 
uisappoiuled  by  tba  defeat  ol  her  own  Candida' e,  she 
felt  hopeful  that  no  im passable  barrier  bad  beeu 
presented  to  a  peaceful  uujustmeut  of  ail  pending 
uilficullies.  She  never  allow  ed.  herself  for  c«io  mo- 
ment to  stop  to  discuss  the  vuluo  of  the  Union.  Iu 
her  estimation  nothing  could  compare  with  it  iu 
value,  or  compensate  for  its  loss;  and  hence,  when 
the  Southern  politicians  made  bare  tneir  treasontblo 
purposes,  regardless  ol  the  disruption  it  made  in  her 
own  social  labric,  ana  the  utter  derangement  ana 
ruin  of  bor  commercial  interest*,  ohe  took  her  stand 
on  the  side  ol  the  Union,  and  has  mainlan  ed  it  with 
her  treasure  and  tier  blood.  The  Conuilutiim  uf 
tlu  Union  has  nut  yci  t/t\.n  changed,  vua  viih  Utr 
consent  never  snail  be. 

But  since  the  commencemci-t  of  this  civil  -war 
there  hm;  sUdder'y  (irown  up  a  theory  outside  ai.u 
above  the  Constitution,  aud  a  new  doJtrine  has  been 
introduced  into  practical  exhibition — .hat  military 
ueiesaity  is  uot  to  be  measuieU  by  <.V'/i»/-<'(;;l«//<alliui- 
i  s,  but  uiusi  be  ihe  judge  of  the  extent  of"  its  pow- 
ers. As  an  oil's  hoot  from  this  political  heresy  mere 
have  appeared  among  us  not  only  Anti-Slavery  prop- 
agandists, but  men  who  have  actual  y  presumed  to 
override  our  own  State  laws  and  tarn  regiments 
who  have  been  bmugUl  here  ostensibly  lor  our  pro- 
t.  ction  into  cities' ol  refuge  for  runawaj  slaves.  To 
such  an  extent  has  t..  b  been  cai.ieu,  that  not  only 
have  our  cii.izens  been  driven  from  the  camps  where 
they  have  traced  their  property  into  the  possession 
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message  oh  gov.  bobinson  of 
kentucky. 

he  Opposes  the  emancipation  pbocla- 

MATION. 


Frankfort,  Ky.,  8th.  The  Legislature  met  to- 
day. Gov.  Robinson  recommends  in  his  message 
that  Kentucky  reject  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, and  protests  against  any  interference  with 
her  State  policy  as  unwarranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

He  thinks  the  proclamation  giving  freedom  to 
the  slaves  in  rebellious  States,  inflicts  upon  Ken- 
tucky a  fatal  though  indirect  blow.  He  says  the 
saddest  effect  of  the  proclamation  will  be  to  fire 
the  whole  South  with  one  burning  mass  of  inex- 
haustible hate  and  destroy  all  hope  of  restoring 
the  Union,  which  is  only  possible  by  adhering  to 
the  Constitution  as  it  was. 

He  further  says  that  the  most  alarming  aspect 
of  the  proclamation  is  the  usurpation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government  by  the  President  under  the  plea 
of  military  necessity. 

He  advises  the  Legislature  to  place  on  record 
their  protest  against  the  proclamation. 


Kentucky  and  Emancipation. 

What  means  this  terrible  eruption  of  wrath 
from  the  Kentucky  Governor  against  the 
President's  Proclamation  ?  What  are  we  to 
make  of  the  constant  fulminations  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Senators  and  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington against  the  Executive  policy  ?  How 
happens  it  that  of  the  three  slaveholding 
Border  States,  Maryland.  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  last  alone  should  be  kindled  into 
rage?  Missouri,  five  years  ago,  was  as  ex- 
treme in  its  devotion  to  Slavery  as  South 
Carolina  itself,  and  even  more  furious.  Its 
slave  population,  in  the  decade  between  1850 
and  1860,  increased  thirty-one  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  Kentucky  increased  less 
than  seven  per  cent.  And  yet  we  find  Mis- 
souri promptly  and  cordially  endorcing  the 
emancipation  propositions  of  the  President, 
by  a  large  majority  of  its  popular 
vote.  We  see,  too,  the  leading  men  of 
Maryland,  and  the  ablest  portion  of 
its  Press,  taking  the  same  bold  stand ; 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  question  that 
the  State  will,  not  long  hence,  concur  formally 
in  the  plan  of  compensated  emancipation.  If 
Gov.  Gamble  and  Gov.  Bradford  can  yield  so 
pleasantly  to  the  new  necessities  of  the  day, 
why  should  Gov.  Robinson  storm  so  fearfully  ? 
If  the  present  Congressmen  from  Missouri 
and  Maryland,  opposed  to  emancipation  as 
most  of  them  personally  are,  can  submit  with 
such  quiet  grace  to  the  new  policy,  why  should 
the  neighbors  and  followers  of  Henry  Clay — 
the  great  Kentuckian,  who  always  declared 
Slavery  to  be  a  great  misfortune  to  Ken- 
tucky— why,  we  ask,  should  Mr.  Wickliffe 
and  his  colleagues  blaze  with  such  indigna- 
tion because  the  Government  has  at  last 
opened  a  way  by  which  their  State  may  be 
cleared  of  Slavery  ?  What  peculiar  principle 
or  interest  has  Kentucky  in  the  matter,  that 
Missouri  and  Maryland  have  not  ? 

We  know  that  it  is  often  said,  and  some- 
times even  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  the 
peculiar  conduct  of  Kentucky  is  owing  to  fee- 
ble loyalty.  We  do  not  believe  it.  Kentucky 
is  every  whit  as"  loyal  as  either  of  the  other 
two  States.  It  has  had  more  men  in  active 
military  service  for  the  Union  than  either  of 
them — no  less  than  forty-onefregiments  ;  and 
no  National  troop3  have  fought  with  greater 
gallantry,  as  Shiloh  and  DoneLson  and  Mur- 
freesboro  can  well  testify.  The  Kentucky 
Generals  Anderson,  Rousseau,  Crittenden, 
Nelson,  Boyle  and  others  have  done  deeds  for 
the  old  flag  that  will  ever  live  in  history. 
We  have  not  .a  doubt  that  the  Kentucky 
Representative  who  declared,  last  Friday, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  Kentucky  was 
"  as  loyal  and  true  as  any  State  in  the  Union," 
spoke  the  exact  truth,  if  by  the  State  he  meant 
the  majority  of  its  people.  They  are  unques- 
tionably— as  he  said  he  was—"  for  this  Gov- 
ernment first,  last  and  forever."  That  thing 
was  tested  over  and  over  again  at  the  polls, 
and  afterward  by  Morgan's  appeals  on  his 
raids,  and  Bbaoo's  proclamations  during  bis 
great  invasion,  in  a  manner  that  has  made 
fair  doubt  no  longer  possible.  It  will  not  do 
to  attribute  to  disloyalty  this  peculiar  hostili- 
ty of  Kentucky  to  the  Emancipation  policy. 

The  real  reason  probably  may  be  found  in 
two  causes.  First,  Kentucky  has  more  slaves 
than  both  the  other  States  combined — her 
figure,  by  the  last  census,  being  225,483, 
while  that  of  Missouri  was  114,931,  that 
of  Maryland  87,189.  Having  more  property 
bound  up  in  the  system,  it  is  natural  that  she 


should  be  more  sensitive  about  it.  But  a 
more  important  cause  for  this  difference  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Kentucky  has  been  the 
fact  that,  while  Missouri  has  had  such  public 
leaders  as  Senator  Henderson  and  Gbatz 
Brown,  and  Maryland  such  public  journals  as 
the  Baltimore  American  and  the  Cambridge 
Intelligencer,  to  advocate  the  emancipation 
policy  with  ability  and  unflagging  zeal,  there 
has  been  in  Kentucky  no  public  man  or  public 
journal  bold  enough  to  start  the  discussion  on 
the  Anti-Slavery  side.  There  is  not  a  poli- 
tician or  a  political  organ  in  Kentucky  that  is 
not  as  timid  as  a  hare  on  any  question  bearing 
against  Slavery.  The  old  habit  of  tabooing  all 
discussion  on  the  subject  still  prevails.  A 
single  high-souled,  independent,  earnest  man 
of  ability  might  easily  break  this  up.  The 
discussion  once  fairly  opened,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  would  lead  to  the  same  results  as  in 
the  other  two  States. 

If  Kentucky  has  more  slaves  than  they,  she 
would  obtain  a  proportionately  larger  share 
of  compensation  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  compensation  would,  in  fact,  be 
just  so  much  gained.  The  politicians  of  Ken- 
tucky seem  to  us  to  err  in  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  question  still  is  whether  Slavery 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  the  State  on  its  old 
basis,  and  In  its  old  character.  That  thing, 
whether  they  accept  the  President's  plan  or 
not,  Is  impossible.  Gen.  Rosbcrans  was  per- 
j  fectly  right  in  declaring  as  he  did,  at  the- pub- 
lic banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  Louisville, 
last  Summer,  that  if  the  war  went  on,  Slavery 
must  come  to  an  end.  Proclamation  or  no 
Proclamation,  it  is  an  institution  that  cannot 
stand  the  shock  of  civil  war.  All  accounts 
agree  that  everywhere  within  our  ar- 
my lines  effective  slave  labor  Is  rap- 
idly coming  to  an  end.  This  is  an  inev- 
itable result  of  ths  disordered  condition  of 
society.  The  slaves  are  becoming  practically 
free  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances. 
When  this  point  is  once  reached,  they  never 
can  be  put  back  into  their  old  condition  with 
any  profit  to  their  masters.  They  will  be  so 
"  demoralized,"  as  the  expression  is,  that  as 
slaves  they  will  be  forever  worthless.  Even 
apart  from  this  inevitable  operation  of  the 
war,  how  could  Kentucky  expect  to  retain 
Slavery  when  sunounded  by  Free  States  on 
every  side  but  the  South,  as  she  would  be 
when  the  system  is  at  an  end  in  Missouri  and 
Western  Virginia  ?  It  would  cost  her  intoler- 
able trouble. 

The  extinction  of  Slavery  in  Kentucky  is 
simply  a  question  of  manner  and  time.  Could 
the  discussion  once  be  fairly  started  among 
the  people  of  the  State,  we  are  confident  that 
the  decision  would  be,  as  in  Missouri  and 
Maryland,  that  the  compensating  scheme  of 
the  President  is  the  ri^lit  manner,  and  now 


the  appropriate  time.  But  if  the  State  chooses 
to  shirk  the  subject,  un|(J  her  slaves  become 
a  profitless  burden,  without  marketable  value, 
she  certainly  should  be  allowed  the  privilege, 
without  molestation.  Of  course  <f  she  resists 
until  then,  she  will  not  expect  help\from  the 
Government.  That  which  has  merely  a  nominal 
value  can  never  be  paid  for  in  National 
money.  Spurning  the  Government  offer  now, 
she  must  not  complain  when  circumstances 
finally  compel  her  to  part  from  her  cherished 
institution  without  a  dollar  from  the  Govern- 
ment treasury  to  lighten  the]  sacrifice.  There 
is  a  clear  privilege  on  both  sides ;  and  there 
should  be  passion  on  neither. 


THK  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 
The  public  journals  of  the  North  have  been  re- 
ceived containing  a  Proclamation,  dated  on  the  first 
day  ol 'the  present  month,  sinned  bv  the  President  of 
Ihe  V  nlted  State.,  1b  which  he  orders  and  declares  all 
slaves  within  ten  o>the  States  of  the  Cpnfedeiacy  to 
be  free,  except  such  as  are  found  within  certain  dis- 
tricts now  occupied  in  part  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy.  We  may  well  leave  it  to  »!«  instincts  of  that 
common  humanity  which  a  beneficent  Ciea  or  nas 
lmpiantarf  the  breaate  of  oatmow-menttM 
-ountries  to  pass  judgment  on  a  measure  by  whicii 
^veral  milluW  human  »mt  o .an  tafcriof race 
—peaceful  and  contented  laborers  In  their  sphere- 
are  doomed  to  extermination,  while  at  the  Mine  time 
The v  are  encouraged  to  a  general  assassination  of 
their  masters  by  the  Insidious  recommendation  "to 
abstain  from  violence  unless  in .juemm  lelf-de- 
fence"    Our  own  detestation  of  those  who  have  at- 

the  most  execrable  measure  recorded  * 
,W of  guilty  man  isttmpered  by  projound  contempt  for 
the  impotent  rage  which  it  discloses.  80  far  as  regards 
he  action  o!  this  Government  on  such  crimi- 
nals U  may  attempt  its  execution,  I  confine  myse  f  to 
fnformlng  you  that  I  shaU-unles.  In  your Worn 
you  deem  some  other  course  more  «P°d»J^<'"e; 
toth'  ■  ever"'  "  lUlhorUies  all  commxss^nedo^cr, 
of  the  United  Stoics  that  may  hertafur  b*  captured  by 
,  our  forces  in  any  of  the  States  embraced  m  the  Procla- 
1  matin  "hat  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordanc.  with 
thflTwsoftbose  States  providing  /or  the  punishment  of 
criminals  engaged  in  exciting  servile  insurrection.  The 
en  fsTed I  soWlets  1  shall  continue  to  treat  as  unfiling 
ins  ruments  In  tbe  commission  of  these  crimes  and 
shall  direct  their  discharge  and  return  to  their  homes 
on  the  proper  and  usual  parole. 


^MANCIPATION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  Effect  of  ilie  President's  Proclamation— 

Union  .lici.-nn^-  in  New.Orlcaus- Til*  In- 
stitution 01' Slavery  Extinct. 

From  Cur  Own  Correspondent. 

Dkpaktment  of  the  Gulf,  > 
New-Orleans,  Monday,  Jan.  19,  16fi3.  j 
The  first  of  January,  1SG3,  is  past,  and  the 
President's  Proclamation,  declaring  Slavery  abol- 
ished iu  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been 
given  to  the  world  ;— it  is  an  accomplished  fact ; 
it  is  Mjtcvy,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  an  irrevocable 
decree  against  huina.i  bondage  ever  again  exist- 
ing under  the  flag  of  the  Union.  It  is  astonishing 
to  me,  when  I  think  of  the  vast  consequences  to 
follow  to  my  own  country  and  to  the  world,  that 
a  document  so  wonderlul  in  its  character  could 
be  issued  without  some  attending  miracle — some 
strange  yet  cheering  natural  phenomenon.  So 
important,  indeed,  do  I  deem  this  proclama- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  I  consider  it 
surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  humanity  only 
by  the  inspiration  of  t'.ie  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  for  all  time  be  pointed  at 
as  an  instrument  the  most  wonderful  in  conse- 
quences and  benign  in  influence  that  was  ever 
given  to  the  world  by  human  agency.  It  was 
proper  and  right  that  the  first  enthusiastic  and 
practical  recognition  of  this  proclamation  should 
come  from  Louisiana.  This  State,  swindled  out  of 
its  allegiance  to  ttie  Union  against  the  wishes  of 
its  people,  sacrificed  by  one  of  the  most  unprin- 
cipled sets  of  politicians  that  ever  disgraced  hu- 
manity, is  the  first  to  spring  forward  to  greet  the 
only  remedy  ihat  will  enable  its  oppressed  people 
to  once  more  take  their  place  among  the  houored 
and  prosperous  sons  of  this  great  Government. 

Let  Saturday,  Jan.  17,  be  lung  remembered  as 
the  day  when  the  people  of  New-Orleans  came 
together  and  acted  officially  upon  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  of  the  President.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  day  alluded  to,  the  St. 
Charles  Theatre,  the  largest  building  in  the  City 
of  New-Orleans  was  crowded  with  old  citi- 
zens, with  people  who  had  been  life-long 
slaveholders — mostly  natives  of  the  late  Slave 
'States — the  speakers  without  an  exception  having 
been  born  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  a  dis- 
tinction now  politically  wjjyiout  meaning.  An  au-  | 
dience  composed  of  such  people,  and  addressed 
by  such  speakers,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and 
■with  vociferous  cheers.adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment of  trie  Union  in  all  measures  adopied  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  we  fully  ap- 
prove the  war  measure  set  out  in  the  Proclamation  of 
the  President,  ol  Jan.  1,  lMia,  as  one  called  for  by  ihe 
exigencies  of  the  contest,  consummating  at  onco  an 
act  of  justice  to  one  class,  and  inflicting  at  the  same 
time  on  another  cla6s  per.-istine  in  rebellion  the  blow 
best  calculated  to  reduce  thcin  to  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

If  anything  can  take  place  that  will  shame  the 
Secessionists  of  the  Free  States  into  decency  and 
patriotism,  this  resolution,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  heralded  to  the  world,  should 
do  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  at  the  North  that  the 
Proclamation  is  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet,  that  it  is  inoperative,  that  the  advance  of 
our  armies  southward  accomplished  actually  and 
legitimately  all  that  the  Proclamation  proposes— 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  freedom  of  slaves 
by  coming  within  our  lines  was  an  accident, 
that  gave  but  temporary,  or,  at  most,  imperfect 
freedom.  No  one  will  deny  that  if  the  rebellious 
States  had  come  into  the  Union  before  the  1st  of 
January,  that  the  old  state  of  things  would  have 
been  gradually  reestablished.  The  slaves  nomi- 
nally free  within  our  lines,  abandoned  of  the  pro- 
tection of  our  National  troops,  must  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  things  absorbed  in  the  ma^s  oi  slaves 
that  had  rema.ned  on  the  plantations,  independent 
of,  and  without  interference  by  the  presence  of  the 
National  troops.  By  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  Slavery  is  everywhere  abol- 


ished— the  institution  is  legally  extinct — the  title 
is  defective,  and  cannot  be  made  good.  To  sucb 
an  extent  is  this  the  case,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States  to- 
day would  not  restore  the  negro  to  slavery, 
for  the  still  acknowledged  supreme  law 
of  the  land  has  de  clared  thar.  such  an  institu- 
tion does  not  exist — and  Ji.ik.  Davis  and  his 
fellow  rebels  would  not,  with  all  their  turpitude, 
dare,  in  face  ol  the  world,  having  received  their 
nationality  williout  slaves,  again  enslave  any 
part  of  their  citizens,  as  such  would  be  the  legal 
and  moral  effect  of  the  act,  if  they  dared  to  defend 
and  practice  the  institution,  under  the  impossible 
supposition  that  they  qbtained  an  acknowledged 
independent  existence.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
I  say  it  for  the  shame  of  the  Northern  disunion- 
ists,  for  there  are  really  no  bitter  opponents  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation  except  in  the  Free 
States — I  repeat,  I  say  it  for  the  shame  of  North- 
ern disuuionists,  that  I  have  not  in  New-Orleans 
heard  one  objection  made  to  the  Proclamation — it 
is  accepted  here  as  a  thing  invited  by  the  rebellion, 
and  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Union  men  of  the 
South  as  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  present  diffi- 
culties, and  secure  peace  in  the  future.  More  of 
this  anon. 


FRED.  DOUGLASS  ON  THE  PROCLAMATION 


Ho  Pronounce*  Ic  a  Mighty  Brent  far  the  Col- 
ored Knee,  the  Nation  uud  the  World. 

A  large  and  respectable  audience  collected  at 
Cooper  Institute  to  heat  Frederick  Douolabb'  views 
on  the  Proclamation. 

Mr.  Douglass  was  Introduced  by  Hev.  II.  II.  Gau- 
neit,  and  spoke  substantially  as  follows:  He  had 
come  to  talk  to  them  of  the  greatest  event  of  the  cen- 
tury— of  our  whole  history.  That  event  was  the  fact 
that  since  the  first  day  of  January  there  had  not  been 
a  slave  In  any  State  recognized  as  lu  rebellion 
against  the  Government,  and  that  any  slave 
had  now  the  right  to  defend  himself  against 
the  slaveholder  as  against  a  common  robber. 
[Applause.]  Assuming  that  the  Proclamation  of  the 
President  would  be  made  good,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  greater  ov  erturning  by  any  nation,  than 
would  be  occasioned.  He  hailed  the  Proclamation 
with  joy,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said 
against  It.  Our  Star  Spangled  Banner  now  has  a 
meaning.  It  affords  shelter  to  all  nations  and  all 
colois.  He  stood  here  not  only  as  a  colored  man, 
a  colored  American,  but  as  a  colored  citizen.  The 
Attorney-General  had  announced  th»t  color  Is  no 
dlsu,ualificaton  of  citizenship  in  the  United  Stales. 
[Applause.]  We  are  all  liberated— the  black  and  the 
while— and  the  army  is  authorized  to  strike  with  all 
its  might,  even  if  It  noes  hurt  somebody.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  Mr.  Lincoln  has  dared  to  apply  Hits 
old  trutf  of  human  liberty  to  this  time.  He  lias 
dared  to  declare  the  truth  of  the  Declaration  ot  Inde- 
pendence. If  adhered  to,  that  truth  will  cany  us 
through  the  struggle  through  which  we  are  passing. 
[Applause.]  As  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  bore 
upon  his  person  the  marks  of  Slavery,  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  6hould  look  at  the  Procla- 
mation as  a  colored  man.  It  was  not  only  a 
mighty  event  for  the  bondmen  and  for  the  nation,  but 
for  the  cause  of  truth  throughout  the  woi  Id.  Its  ad- 
vent would  be  ranked  with  Catholic  emancipation, 
with  the  British  Reform  bill,  with  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  emancipation  of  20,000,000  of  Russian 
serfs,  [applause,]  and  with  every  great  event  of  his- 
tory of  a  similar  character.  Though  wrung  out  by 
the  stein  dictates  of  military  necessity,  it  was  In 
reality  a  moral  necessity.  We  had  been  fighting  the 
rebels  with  our  soft  while  hands,  and  kept  back  our 
iron  black  hands.  [Applause.] 

The  Proclamation  suggested  the  conflict  of  unpop- 
ular truth  with  popular  trior.  Truth  could  afford  to 
be  in  the  minority  as  one  to  a  thousand.  Good  old 
John  Beown  [applause]  was  a  madman  two  years  ago, 
now  the  whole  nation  is  as  mad  as  he.  [Applause.] 
Every  honest  soldier  who  marches  into  Virginia 
goes  there  to  carry  out  the  object  that  led  John 
Brown  to  Harper's  Ferry.  [Applause.]  But  little 
hope  would  there  be  for  this  world  of  ours,  with  all 
Its  woes  and  villainies,  if  there  were  not  in  man  a 
principle  which  induces  him  to  accept  tne  truth. 
Naturally  man  desires  to  do  right,  and  to 
hold  to  the  truth  as  against  error.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  time  is  that  the  parties 
who  cry  lor  free  speech,  have  changed  places.  The 
men  who  used  to  mob  the  Abolitionists  are  now  in 
favor  of  the  largest  liberty  of  free  speech.  He  would 
put  himself  on  the  record  as  saying  that  they  had  the 
right  of  tl|e  argument.  If  a  man  is  so  low  as  to  spit 
on  the  grave  of  his  mother,  or  so  vile  as  to  cheer  for 
Jefp  Davis,  let  him  do  it,  and  do  not  lock  him  up  for 


combat  it.  But  to  tolerate  error  is  dangerous.  Had  the 
North  been  as  faithful  to  all  paits  of  the  Constitution 
as  to  one — had  we  secured  Iree  speech  as  readily  as 
we  sought  cut  our  Pro-slat  cry  duties— had  we  pro- 
tected the  Anti-Slavery  lecturer  as  we  hunted  the 
fleeing  bondmen,  we  should  have  prevented  the  dis- 
aster that  has  corne  upon  us.  [Applause.]  The 
dream  and  delusion  ol  this  hour  is  to  restore  the 
country  to  the  condition  it  had  before  the  war.  But 
our  present  is  but  the  legitimate  fruit  of  our  past.  To 
be  as  we  were,  is  to  come  back  where  we  are.  If  we 
could  restore  the  South  as  it  was  before,  It  would 
only  bring  us  a  worse  civil  war  in  the  fu- 
ture. [Applause.]  The  conflict  must  go  on  un- 
til truth  Is  slain  on  the  field,  or  error  Is  extirpated. 
[Applause.]  He  would  welcome  peace  if  we  could 
have  the  right  to  bring  Slavery  under  the  law  of  free 
discussion.  [Applause.]  The  animating  motive  of 
the  rebellion  is  Slavery,  which  is  against  nature  ;  but 
even  If  they  should  succeed,  and  should  have  a  com- 
l  promise,  one  of  the  old  compromises,  by  which  the 
•  South  gets  everything  and  the  North  nothing— [iaugh- 


who  were  what  might  be  called  finished,  and 
could  u£  fenced  iii.  [Laughter.!  These  men  were 
our  Old  Hunkers,  who  regarded  all  progress 
as  a  disturber.  But  In  spite  of  them  the 
world  motes.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
people  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are  said  to  have 
harnessed  their  horses  to  the  plough  by  their  tails. 
[Laughter.]  St.  Patiick  having  banished  the  flies,  it 
was  obvious  that  there  was  no  other  use  for  a  tall. 
[Applause.]  The  time  nad  been  when  a  learned  di- 
vine thought  It  necessery  to  write  a  book  to  show 
that  it  was  not  a  sin  to  baptize  a  negro.  [Laughter.] 
We  had  made  some  progress  since  then.  After  all 
the  oppressions  of  the  Jews,  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  to  consult  Jew  Rothschilds  before  they  could 
go  to  war.  Jews  had  come  up,  and  negroes 
would  come  up,  by-and-bye.  Only  twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison  had  been  mobbed  in  Boston. 
But  truth  had  progressed  since  then.  Error  could  call 
names  and  throw  brickbats,  but  it  could  not  reason. 
Beooes  could  stalk  Into  the  Senate  to  knock  down 
Sumner,  but  the  argument  stood  yet.  [Applause.] 


Mr.  Douulabb  spoke  ot  the  violations  of  free  speech 
In  the  South,  quoting  the  opinions  of  Wasuinutun, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin,  and  the  fathers  of  '87, 
In  opposition  to  Slavery,  showing  that  no  discussion 

Is  allowed  In  the  South  ;  that  the  Press,  the  pulpit, 
the  State.  Iiteraiure  and  learning  and  icligton  at  the 
South,  were  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Slavery  to  defend 
the  Institution.  He  avowed  his  pity  lor  those  at  the 
South  who  had  suffered  Irorn  the  war,  because  they 
had  been  misled.  Thevhad  been  taught  that  Cluist 
walked  among  Slavery  and  approved  It,  arid  thai 
hunting  ■•laves  was  slmplv  following  apostolic  exam- 
ple, and  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  only  a  sec- 
ond Epistle  ol  Paul  to  Philemon.  l  Laughter.]  II  Hie 
slaveholders  came  with  any  misgivings  as  to  the  si ri 
of  Slavery,  our  Doctors  of  Divinity  would  tell  them 
that  Slavery  was  of  Divine  appointment.  The  Noith 
has  rather  encouraged  the  Southern  slaveholder  to 
believe  that  lie  Is  belter  than  we.  We  have  nursed 
this  pride  that  is  cutting  our  .hroats. 

In  Rochester,  where  he  lived,  every  pulpit  was 
open  to  slaveholders  at  the  time  the  General  Assem- 
bly met  theie— the  city  survived  it.  (.Laughter  and 
applause.]  Dr.  Thornwell,  of  South  Carolina,  whose 
hands  weie  dripping  with  the  blood  af  the  slave, 
could  be  well  received,  but  Georoe  B.  Cheevlr  had 
not  a  pulpit  opened  to  him.  He  believed  that  this 
change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  S'avery  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  Slavery  was  now  found  to  be  hurting 
the  white  man.  [Applause.]  If  he  had  auv  doubt 
of  our  success,  it  was  not  on  account  of 
our  own  inferiority,  for  we  were  superior 
to  the  South  in  every  way,  but  because  the 
North  failed  to  recognize  fullv  the  rights  ol  the  black 
man.  [Applaisc]  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Abo- 
litionists did  not  seethe  end  from  the  beginning, 
could  tliey  have  teen  the  aimy  of  a  million  of  men 
confronting  euch  other,  and  the  rivers  red  with  blood, 
they  might  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility,  and 
have  postponed  the  clash.  The  enemies  of  freedom, 
who  worshipped  at  Mammon's  altar,  knew  thai  this 
end  would  come.  Tho  South  was  flattered  anil  en- 
couraged by  w  hat  was  said  of  her  by  leading  men  of 
the  Norlli,  mm  who  cried  for  tho  Union  and  Slaveiy, 
and  of  justice  and  humanity,  said  "  crucify  them." 

Mr.  Docolass  dw  elt  upon  the  cntient  labors  of  tl: 
Abolitlm.i.  ts,  and  the  terrible  outrages  upon  frt 
speech,  as  g'laiunteed  by  the  Constitution,  of  whii 
the  South  had  been  gudtv.    He  though  the  war, 
coo.ly  as  it  was,  would  not  be  too  costly  If  it  secured 
universal  liberty.  If  it  elevated  labor  and  made  us  get 
lid  cf  the  idea  that  to  degrade  the  black  is  to  elevate 
the  while.   It  was  from  Slavery  that  arose  the  ex- 
pressions "  mudsills,"  "  white  trash,"  <fec,  and  Gen. 
Butler— [applause]- hud  made  the  discovery  that  the 
1  icbellioii  w  as  a  war  of  the  rich  against  the  poor.  He 
admitted  that  the  Proclamation  should  have  confused 
.  all    the    nation,   and    have   liberated    slaves  in 
|   11  Hie  Stales,  but  As  defended  It  Iivfa  the  charge 


of  being  only  a  paper  proclamation.  So  were  the 
Declaration,  and  the  Magna  Charter  and  the  Consti- 
tution paper  proclamations.  But,  how  to  make  the 
paper  proclamation  flesh,  and  blood  and  body  T  Ac- 
cept the  service  of  the  black  men  of  the  South.  [Ap- 
plause.) But,  he  knew  it  was  said  that  the  negro 
wouldn't  fight,  and  he  knew  who  said  it.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  The  next  day  the  same  men  told  us 
these  sheep-like  negroes  would  cut  their  masters' 
throats.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  So  we  were  told 
onedHy  that  the  negro  would  not  work,  and  the  same 
people  were  afraid  the  negro  would  come  North  and 
take  away  all  the  work  from  the  white  people. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  So  we  were  told  that  the 
negroes  would  not  make  good  soldiers,  and  then  that 
perhaps  they  would  hgh.t  so  well  that  they  would  have 
to  be  promoted  above  white  men.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  He  left  these  combatants  like  the  Kil- 
kenny cats,  with  a  fair  possibi.ity  of  the  same  result. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  black  man  could  not  be  expected  to  go  Into 
the  army  as  he  had  heretofore  gone  through  Hie  com- 
munity—but,  he  must  fight  under  the  same  proteclion 
and  guarantees  as  the  w  hite  soldier.  He  wanted  the 
Government  to  compel  the  same  guarantees 
for  the  safety  of  black  prisoners  as  well  as 
pf  w{nte  prjsoners.  (applause.]  He  was  with 
the  Government  so  s<5ofl  as  the  recruiting 
often  wis  thrown. open,  and  the  right  hand  of  tellow- 
snip  extended.  [Appia""".]  Stpp  calling  usVlgCeri, 
and  call  us  soldiers,  and,  In  such  a  war,  we  will  fight 
wnh  a  will.  [Applause.]  The  most  delicate  lady 
can  be  near  a  negro  when  he  is  a  servant.  The  only 
objection  to  him  is  when  he  appears  as  a  gentleman. 
[Laughter.]  The  negro  fought  the  British,  under 
Jackson.  Why  not  fight  the  rebels  under  Hooker? 
[Applause.]  He  believed  the  negro  would  yet  have 
his  opportunity  to  be  a  soldier.  " 
virtue  of  the  North,  but  none  it.  .._ 
South.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Jeff.  Davis 
would  set  us  the  example  of  employing  negro 
soldiers. 

For  himself,  he  bad  felt  whiter,  and  had  combed 
his  hair  more  easily  since  the  1st  of  January.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Mr.  DouaLASS  detailed  with  much  humor  the 
proceedings  of  the  Boston  meeting,  and  the  reception 
ol  the  President's  Proclamation.    Concluding  with  a 


A  delegation  of  planters  from  Arkansas  claim^ 
tag  to  be  loyal  waited  upon  the  Ejejhlejitwitb 
the  request  that  the  operation  of  The LmShcipa- 
Hon  Proclamation  be  suspended  in  a  portion  of 
that  State.  This  request  was  courteously  but 
firmly  declined  by  the  President,  who  reminded 
the  petitioners  that  Peter  once  made  strong  pro 
testation  of  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  but  aiterward 
annulled  them  by  thrice  doming  Him  whom  be 
had  chosen  to  serve,  and  added  that  In  this  he 
did  not  wish  to  imitate  Peter. 


QCINGY'S  LiKTTJCR  TO  LINCOLN. 
'  Qulncy.  Massachusetts, 

September  7,  1868. 

Sir:  Old  age  nan  its  privileges, 
wh>ch  I  hoperth'is  letter  will  not  ex- 
ceod.  But  I  cannot  refrain  fronj  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  gratification  and 
my  gratitude  for  your  letter  to  the 
Illinois  Convention — happy,  timely, 
conclusive,  and  effective.  What  you 
aay  concerning  emancipation,  your 
proclamation,  and  your  course  of  pro- 
ceeding In  relation  to  it,  was  due  to 
truth  and  your  own  character  shame- 
fully assailed  as  It  has  been.  The,  de- 
velopment is  an  Imperishable  monu- 
ment of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Negro  slavery  and  the  possibility  of 
emancipation  have  Jaeen  subjects  of 
my  thought  for  more  than  seventy 
years,  bejng  first  Introduced  to  it  by 
the  debates  in  the- Convention  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  adopillig  the  Constitu- 
tion: in  1788,  which; Uattended.  I  had 
subsequently  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  views  on  thattsubject,  not  only 
of  such  men  as  Hamilton,  King,  Jay, 
and  Pickering  but  .  also  of  distin- 
guished slaveholders,  of  both  the 
Plnckneys,  of  William  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  of  many  others. 
With  thft  first  of  these  I  had  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  acquaintance.  I 
can  only  say  -that  I  never  knew  the 
Individual  slaveholder  or  noiv-slave- 
holder,  who  did '  not  express  a  detes- 
tation of  it,  rfnd  the  desire  and  dis- 
position to  get  rid  of  it.  The  only 
difficulty,  in  case  of  emancipation, 
was,  what  shall  we  do  for  the  mas- 
ter, and  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
slave?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  both 
these  questions  has  been,  until  now, 
beyond  the  reach  and  grasp  of  human 
wisdom  and  power. 

Through  the  direct  influence  of  a 
good  and  gracious  God,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  invested 
with  the  power  of  answering  satisfac- 
torily both  these  questions,  and  alsp  . 
of  providing  for  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  both;  of  which,  if  they  fail  to 
avail  themselves  thoroughly  and  con- 
clusively, they  will  entail  shame  on 
themselves,  and  sorrow  and  misery  on 
many  generations.  It  is  impossible  to 
me  to  regard  the  power  thus  granted 
to  this  people  otherwise  than  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  direct  influence  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  who  ever 
makes  those  mad  whom  He  intends  to 
destroy.  The  only  possible  way  In  | 
which  slavery  after  it  had  grown  to  1 
such  height,  could  have  been  abol- 
ished, is.  that  which  Heaven  has 
adopted. 

Your  instrumentality  in  the  work  Is 
to'  you  a  subject  of  special  glory,  fa- 
vor, and  felicity.  The  madness  of 
secession  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quence, civil  war,  will  in  this  result, 
give  the  right  and  the  power  of  uni- 
versal emancipation  sooner  or  later. 
If  the  United  States  do  not  under-  i 
stand  and  fully  appreciate  the  boon 
thus  bestowed  Ion  them,  and  fail  to 
improve  it  to  the  utmost  extent  oj  the 
power  granted,  they  will  prove  re-' 
creaut'to  themselves  and  to  posterity. 

J  write  under  the  impression  that 
!  the  victory***  the  United  States  in  this 
"struggle  is  Certain  and  that  compro- 
mise is  Impossible.  Peace  on  any 
other  basis  would  be  the  establishment 
'of  t»vo  nations,  each  hating  the  dther, 
both-military,  both  necessarily  hostile, 
the'tr  territories  interlocked,  with  a 
'tendency  to  never-ceasing  hostility. 
Can  we  leave  to  posterity  a  more  cruel 
inheritance,  or  one  hopeless  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity? 

Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
this  letter,  "and  do  not  feel  obliged  In 
.any  way  to  take  "notice  of  it;  and  be- 
lieve me  ever 

,  Your  Grateful  and  Obliged  Servant, 


Edward   Eyeii^tt   took    very  advanced 


ground  upon  the  subject  of  the  Proclamation  of 


It  is  very  doubtful,  vhcthn-  any  act  of  the  Government  of 

ties  United  Slates  van  iter, unary  to  UUrafe  the.  tlavuin  a. 
S'.att  Hhiek  in  in  rditilia*.  There  is  iua«fc  reuscn  for  The 
opinion,  that,  by  the.  i.imyU  act  of  ler.-ing  tea'  a.voind 
the  United  glttteg,  th   ml  Ul in  .af  'alar,  .'•«  u«i  5  ur:  n'uatcd. 

States  to  recognize  it,  or  to  refrain  from  Interfering 
with  it.  Not  being  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and 
renting  solely  on  positive  local  law,  and  that  not  of  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  either  tho  motive  or 
pretest  of  an  unjust  n  ut  against  the  Union;  an  efficient 
instrument  in  the  hand.-<  of  the  IiebelB  for  carrying  on 
tho  war;  a  source  of  military  strength  to  the  Kehe.Jlion 
ami  of  danger  to  the  Government  at' gnome  and  abroad, 
with  the  additional  i-erlniutj  tV\A,  in  any  event  but  its 
j  abandonment,"  it  will  eoutinue  in  all  future  time  to 
work  these  mischiefs,  who  can  suppose  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  recognize  it  V  To 
maintain  this  would  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It 
would  be  to  recognize  n  right  in  a  Rebel  master  to  em- 
ploy his  slave  in  nets  of  rebellion  and  treason,  and  the 
duty  of  the  slave  to  a-id  and  abet  bis  inciter  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law.  Ku 
such  absurdity  can  bo  admitted,  and  any  citkon  of  tho 
United  States  from  th*  President  down,  who  should,  by 
nny  overt  act,  recognize  the  duty  of  a  slave  to  obey  a 
Kobel  master  in  a  hostile  operation,  would  himself  bo  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  , 

Oct.  I  *i>f 


A  VIRGINIA  JUDGE  ON  EMANCIPATION. 

Emancipation  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  yet  the  relations  arising  out  of  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  are  very  frequently  brought 
before  the  Southern  tribunals.  The  Rich- 
mond papers  are  now  giving  prominence  to 
a  decision  of  Judge  Sheffky  of  the  District 
Court  of  Nelson  county,  Va.,  which  chimes 
in  perfectly  with  their  secession  prejudices, 
though  it  may  not  meet  the  concurrence  of 
less  disloyal  jurisconsults.  In  March,  1865, 
one  W.  H.  Lobing  sold  to  E.  P.  Walker,  a 
citizen  of  Botetourt  county,  Va.,  half  of  a 
portable  saw  mill,  taking  in  exchange  a 
negro  girl  named  Matilda.  The  girl  was 
not  removed  by  the  purchaser,  but  remained 
with  the  plaintiff,  her  master,  until  the  pres- 
ence of  the  military  power,  a  month  later, 
enabled  her  to  go  away  as  a  free  woman. 
The  plaintiff  brought  action  to  enjoin  the 
defendant  from  carrying  off  the  said  mill. 
The  defendant  admitted  that  the  contract  for 
the  sale  had  been  made,  but  denied  the  de- 
livery of  the  girl  to  him,  and  furthermore, 
insisted  that  she  was  free  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, both  by  virtue  of  the  President's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January  1st, 
1863,  and  second,  by  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  known  as  the  Alexandria 
Constitution,  bearing  date  April  7th,  1864. 
The  Judge  held  that  a  delivery  had  been 
made.  Healso  claimed  that  the _Emancipa  • 
tiqn  Proclamation  was  void,  the  President 
having  no  right  to  make  it,  either  by-  consti- 
tutional prerogative,  byhigherlaw,  or~by 
his~a"uth6rity  -a»  Gommander-in  Chief.  If 
she  was  free,  she  must  have  become  so  by 
virtue  of  the  Alexandria  Constitution.  This 
instrument,  he  argued,  was^ inoperative.  It 
exercised  authority  in  only  six  or  eight 
counties,  of  which  Botetourt  was  not  one; 
it  had  never  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  State  as  provided  in  the 
Siate  Constitution,  and  a  de  facto  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  was  in  existence 
at  Richmond,  which  had  issued  no  emanci- 
pation decree.  The  subjects  of  a  de  facto 
Government  having  possession,  are  bound 
by  its  laws;  the' adverse  enactments  of  a  de 
jure  Government  being  binding  only  when 
they  become  capable  of  enforcement.  The 
Court,  therefore,  ruled  that  Matilda  re- 
mained a  slave  until,  at  least,  the  10th  of 
April,  1865,  when,  under  the  pressure  of  mil- 
|  itary  necessity,  the  people  of  Virginia  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  erder  of  things.  Judg- 
ment was  therefore  found  for  the  plaintiff. 


.Divergence*  Between  the  Members  of  the 
French  Cabinet— A  Possible  ^Explanation 
I ■  —  Mexico*  America  and  the  Legislative |] 
/Body— r,:oiliu:U  ii  and  the  Armistice— Bene 
d  Ccial  Effect  .of  the  President's  Eiuanci 
,rf  pntion  Message. 

f 


AMEHJCAN  TOPICS  AT  PARIS. 


I sentiments,  but  is  taking  pains  at  this  moment  to 
show  in  the  columns  of  the  Monittur  that  its 


From  Oar  Own  Correspondent 

Pabis.  Friday,  Dec.  26,  1862.  $ 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  there?' 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion  In  the  French  Cabinet 
on  the  American  question.  Thus  while  M.  si 
Persicny  and  M.  Waliwbki  use  the  columns  of 
the  Monittur  and  the  ministerial  Press  to  make 
out  a  case  against  Gen.  Bozleb,  and  against  the 
North  generally,  M.  Drouyn  de  L'Huts  is  trying 
to  show  in  the  same  Monileur  and  ministerial 
Press  that  he  and  the  Emperor  are  friendly  to  the 
Union,  and  desire  its  maintenance.  It  maybe 
that  in  this  apparent  opposition  there  is  concert 
of  action  ;  but  there  is  another,  and,  I  think,  bet- 
ter explanation  of  the  situation.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Minister  of  State 
have  favored  the  rebellion  from  the  start, 
and  being  able  to  control  the  ministerial 
Press,  have  thrown  all  the  influence  of 
that  Press  in  favor  of  Slavery ;  but  the 
Monittur  being  also  under  the  control  of  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  has  been  held  as  much  as  possi- 
ble on  middle  ground.  When,  therefore,  too  much 
is  said  in  the  Moiattur  on  one  side,  something  is 
at  once  added  on  the  other,  in  order  to  preserve 
an  equilibrium.  But  at  the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lative bodies,  a  fortnight  h.«nce,  the  Government 
is  going  to  be  attacked  with  great  vigor  on  its 
Atexican  and  American  policy,  and  needs  all  the 
defensive  arms  possible.   It  wa«  therefore  neces- 


sary 


that  ii  should  be  able  to  shivw,  among  other 


things,  that,  beside  the  war  in  Mexico,  it  was  not 
also  seeking  to  get  into  a  war  with  the  United 
Slates,  and  to  this  end  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  not  only  assured  the  Govern- 
ment, of   Ihu    Ujulul   ijuic»    o{  )19  liKUdii, 


offer  of  armistice  was  intended  to  operate  in  the 
interest  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  rather 
than  otherwise.  To  effect  this  the  official  journal 
has  just  copied  from  the  Counter  des  Etati  Unis 
two  long  articles  written  in  that  sense,  and  which 
the  journalists  here  think  were  furnished  to  M. 
Masskras  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris.  Thus 
the  defenders  of  the  Government  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  in  the  Legislature,  that  in  Mexico  they 
are  still  pursuing  a  mission  of  justice  and  civili- 
zation, and  that  the  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  not  only  as  amicable  as  ever,  bur,  that 
they  promise  to  remain  the  sama.  It  rerr.ains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Chamber  will  be  satisfied, 
with  these  assurances.  , 

There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  w'nich  nei- 
ther the  French  Government  nor  irs  rjrgans  has 
ever  exp  lained  itself.  Tho  offer  of  ar  mistice  left 
the  Soul  hern  ports  open,  a  provision  of  the  docu- 
ment which  rendered  its  acceptance  impossible, 
absurd  even.  Now  I  happen  to  'Ariow  that  the 
author  of  that  document,  when  interrogated  cn 
the  subject  by  his  friends,  admitted  that  he  meant 
that  tho  ports  should  remain  open  during  the 
armistice.  And  this  point  the  Government  or- 
gans  carefully  avoid  the  di  session  of,  thus  leav- 
ing the  public  quite  in  the  dark  on  this  impor- 
tant feature  qf  the  affair.  The  articles  of  the 
Courrier  des  EtaU  UniH  which  have  now  gained 
great  importance  by  thfc  prominence  given  them 
in  the  official  and  semi-official  journals,  assumed 
that  the  opening  of  t'ae  ports  was  to  become  a 
subject  of  negotiatimn  after  the  principle  of  an 
armistice  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  bel- 
ligerents. %ut  M.  '.Drouyn  de  L'Huys  intended, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  opening  of  the  blockaded 
ports  should  be  a  condition  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  armistice— which  constitutes  for  us  so  impor- 
tant a  difference  that  it  has  become  in  fact  the 
only  featuiein  the  whole  affair  worth  discussion. 

The  returned  officers  of  the  Mexican  Expedi- 
tion tell  terrrible  stories  of  the  losses  by  yellow 
fever,  and  other  causes,  and  predict  that  the  expe- 
dition will  cost  double  in  men  and  money  the  first 
estimates.  Several  transport  ships  have  just  left 
with  reinforcements,  numbering,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  some  journals,  ten  thousand  men. 
As  the  Government  is  growing  taciturn  on  its 
movements  in  relation  to  this  Quixotic  and  ruin- 
ous enterprise,  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  at  the 
exact  truth  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  who 
are  dying,  or  of  the  number  of  reinforcements  sent 
out.  But  the  Government,  while  suppressing  in 
the  post-office  all  the  disagreeable  details  which 
arrive  for  the  journals,  kindly  informs  the  families 
of  the  death  of  their  parents — an  unusual  conde- 
scension, I  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
War  Office. 

The  President's  Emancipation  scheme,  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Message,  has  given  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  liberal  writers  in  this  country 
against  the  backers  of  the  rebellion,  an  advantage 
of  which  they  are  making  good  use.  Joined  to 
the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Briqht,  our 
side  have  now  decidedly  the  advance,  audit  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  several  pens  which  had 
been  wielded  in  the  interest  of  Slavery,  forsake 
that  cause.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Cobden  says,  and 
as  every  one  on  this  side  has  remarked,  that  not 
one  liberal  pen — and  he  might  have  added,  not 
one  pen  that  was  worth  having — has  been  wield- 
ed in  favor  of  the  rebellion.  Malakofp. 


^  ,  f  i  THE  harpoon  was  In  the  monster,  j 
|  I  I  as  Lincoln  said,  after  the  Email- 
j[  clpation  Proclamation  was" 
signed;  but,  as  he  added  in  the 
same  breath:  "We  must  look  out  how  we 
Steer  or  with  one  flop  of  his  tail  he  will 
fend  us  all  into  eternity." 

It  was  a  misunderstanding,  wilful  or 
Ignorant,  of  What  the  proclamation  pre- 
tended to  do,  that  caused  the  most  dan- 
gerous "flops."  Lincoln  had  gone  oyer  to 
the  Abolitionists,  changed  the  object  of  the 
•war,  people  cried.  Officers,  soldiers,  Con- 
gressmen, civilians  declared  they  would 
pot  fight  a  war  to  free  negroes.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  voices  thundered  this  into  his 
ears  and  acted  on  their  threats  in  field  and 
election.  The  political  and  military  chaos 
threatening  throughout  the  fall  and  .winter 
of  1862  grew  worse  instead  of  better  and 
none  of  the  advantages  hoped  showed  their  j 
heads — because  Lincoln  had  made  It  war 
against  slavery,  instead  of  against  seces- 
sion.       TAT\^^Li_     I  f  Z3 

But  Lincoln,  of  course,  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Now  just  as  he  had  written 
Greeley  In  August  of  1862,  what  he  did 
"about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  he  did 
because  he  believed  it  would  help  save  the. 
Union."  The  (proclamation  was  a  "fit  and 
necessary'  war  measure."  It  freed  slaves 
pf  insurgents,  not  because  they  were 
slaves  and  slavery  was  hateful  to  him,  but 
because  they  were  property;  and  to  de- 
stroy the  property  of  au  enemy  in  war  was 
a  right  recognized  by  the  Constitution  and 
by  all  nations. 

Another  feature  of  his  proclamation 
Which  those  who  insisted  it  changed  the 
nature  of  the  war  overlooked  was  that  It 
did  not  free  any  slave  outside  of  .tngnygent 
territory— no  negro  was  freed  In  the.  Bor- 
der States,  none  in  -  those  counties  of 
Louisiana:  and  Virginia  which  had  come 
back  into  the  Union. 

For  months,  now,  one  of  Lincoln's  daily 
tasks  was  explaining  what  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  did — and  did  not  do- 
why  it  did  not  change  the  object  of  the 
war,  and  why  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  j 
issue  it.  He  seems  never  to  have  resented 
these  repeated   calls   on  his   time  and 


SLAVERY — DIXIELAND  AND  NEPAL.  \ 

Signed  and  issued  January  1,  1S63, 
l\V  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  natal 
anniversary  Americans  and  the  world 
are  celebrating  today,  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  may  be  said  with 
approximate  accuracy  to  have  freed 
at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  4,000,000 
slaves  and  to  have  destroyed  in- 
stantaneously the  vested  right  or 
vested  wrong  of  capital  put  into  such 
property.  Technically,  it  covered 
only  slaves  within  States  then  in  re- 
bellion, which  were  named;  but  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  completed 
the  achievement,  and  the  Amendment 
was  inevitable, after  Lincoln's  action. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  we  had  a 
formal  announcement  that  the  Maha- 
rajah Tribhubana  Bir  Bikram,  abso- j 
lute  ruler  of  Nepal,  had  by  fiat  or- 
dered the  gradual  emancipation'  of 
50,000  slaves  in  his  territory.  Most 
Americans,  we  imagine,  were  igno- 
rant or  at  least  only  Vaguely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  slavery  persisted  on 
such  a  large  scale  anywhere  on  earth. 
And  those  of.  us  who  had  thought  of 
Nepal  as  a  virtual  'part  of  British 
India  got  a  special  shock,  because  a 
century  ago  English;  publicists  and 
statesmen  were  sneering  at  America 
as  "the  land  of  the  freak  and  the 
home  of  the  slave,"  because  we  re- 
called the  cynicism  of  Charles 
Dickens  and  because  we  remembered 
that  under  the  British  flag  "there 
never  lives  a  slave." 

Misconceptions  lead  to  injustice. 
Doubtless  tbe  British  Empire  could 
have  subdued  the  fighting  Gurkhas, 
the  Rajputana  race  that  controls 
Nepal,  but  it  never  has  done  so.  The 
state  is  independent.  The  Maharajah! 
hits  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
subjects.  But  there  is  a  British 
Envoy  at  Kathmandu.  the  capital, 
guarded  by  a  force  of  Sepoys,  and 
the  Maharajah's  Prime  Minister.  Sir 
Chandra  Jung,  is  vested  with  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  British' Army,  j 
Great  Britain's  success  in  the  field  of 
colony  government  has  been  largely 
based  on  treating  with  respect  the 
popular  customs  of  races  even  under 
her  flag  and  maintaining  a  like  atti- 
tude of  respect  for  the  moral  and 
social  standards  of  neighboring  states 
in  which  British  influence  was  para- 
mount so  far  as  trade  and  interna- 
tional relations  were  concerned. 


The  Maharajah  finds  that  in 
Nepal,  though  a  majority  of  the 
slaves  are  in  the  status  of  the  former 
Russian  serfs,  passing  with  the  land, 
bought  and  sold  with  the  land,  a 
large  minority  have  all  the  w-oes  of 
the  domestic  slaves  of  our  Dixieland, 
all  the  woes  described  and  certainly 
not  extenuated  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"— they 
are  punished  at  the"  master's  whim; 

'  sales  take  husbands  from  wives, 
brothers  from  sisters,  sometimes 
suckling  babes  from  mothers.  He 
means  to  end  this  as  soon  as  possible 

f  without  disorder.  Immediate  eman- 
cipation is  not  practicable.  The  mas-  ! 
ters  are  Gurkhas.  Their  prejudices 
have  to  be  considered  because  they 
have  learned  to  fight  and  to  shoot 
straight.  Also  they  make  up  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Maharajah's  standing 
army  of  30,000  infantry  and  2,500 
artillery. 

Deliberate  methods  are  often  un- 

|  fairly  criticized.  Lincoln's  delay, 
about  emancipating  the  slaves  stirred 
the  wrath-  of  Charles  Sumner  and 
Thad  Stevens  and  Ben  Wade.  Many 
English  and  some  Indian  criflcs  Will 
insist  that  the.  Maharajah  of  Nepal 
ought  to  use  his  absolute  power  at 
once  and  take  chances.  Probably 
he  is  wise  in  sticking  to  a  Fabian: 
policy.  Lincoln  was  wise  in  his] 
slowness.  The  hardest  lesson  for 
academic  minds  to  learn  is  that  re- 
forms installed  by  ft>rce  and  against 
the  protest  of  vast  numbers  of  uu- 
emancipated  souls  have  never  been 
worth  while  in  the  history  of  the 
world  we  live  in. 


HE  FREED  THE  SOUTH 


Tie  proposal  to  reimburse  the 
Soufc"t«r  the  slave  property  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  tqpk  away  without 
1 1 TTT —  yimiiiiii  it  In  i  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, of  course,  except  for  the 
reflection  that,  if  that  had  been  the 
sole  cost  of  the  war,  the  South  would 
have  cause  to  honor  Lincoln  as  the 
unintentional,  perhaps,  but  indisput- 
able Jiberator  of  Southern  progress 
and  industry. 

The  legal  claims  that  bound  the 
black  men  bound  his  master  also. 
Only  the  plantation  system  made  pos- 
sible slavery,  and  only  slavery  made 
possible  the  ante-bellum  plantation. 
The  great  cities~6Tour  day  with  their 
tall  towers  and  productive  wheels 
would  have  been  mere  trading  posts 
and  foregathering  places  for  the 
planters,  had  slavery  remained.  In- 
deed,  America  as  we  know  it  at  this 
time  is  unthinkable  under  conditions 
of  human  bondage. 

The  airplane  doesn't  go  with  the 
slave  block.  The  mass  production  as- 
sembly plant  is  out  of  the  question 
with  forced  labor.  We  have  slaves 
now,  _but^  they  are  kilowatts  and 
thermal  units  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
poor  men  as  well  as  of  rich.  They  do 
our  errands,  bear  our  messages,  per- 
form our  chores,  even  to  the  wash- 
ing of  our  dishes  and  the  sweeping  of 
our  floors. 

If  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
receiving'  back  the  actual  property 
taken  away  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  place  of  paying  a 
great  sum,  the  South  could  abundant- 
ly afford  to  pay  several  times  the 
amount  npw  proposed'  to  be  given  her 
to  escape  the  return  of  slave  holding. 
There  are  Southerners  who  still  hate 
tbe  name  of  Lincoln.  But  he  was  an 
instrument  in  the  ha~nds  of  civiliza- 
tion, if  not  of  God  Himself,  however! 
unintended^Jjy  him  the  benefits  that: 
flow  from  his  action. — Dallas  News. 
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COMPARE  NEW  DEAL 
/  TO  EMANCIPATION 

democrats  Hold  That  Lincoln's 
Proclamation  Skirted  Con- 
stitutional Limits. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON,  Jan.  18. -Reas- 
serting that  critics  of  the  Demo- 
crats were  wrong  in  saying  that 
legislation  enacted  in  the  Hoover 
administration  was  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  Michelson,  Director  of  Pub- 
licity of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  today  declared  that  Mr. 
Hoover  had  bestowed  upon  his  cau- 
tious predecessor  "the  honor  of  bad 
guessing  on  the  highest  tribunal's 
view  of  the  Constitution." 

Presidents  in  time  past  have  had 
emergencies  that  "made  them  skirt 
dangerously  the  constitutional 
limits,"  Mr.  Michelson  added.  He 
cited  as  examples  Washington's 
authority  for  war  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  whisky  rebels;  Jefferson's' 
action  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase; 
Lincoln's  ,  emancipation  proclama- 
tion and  Grant's  increase  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  he  was  confronted  with  an 
unfavorable  constitutional  interpre- 
tation. 

When  President  Hoover  granted  a! 
moratorium   to   England,  France, 


Italy  and  other  countries,  on  their 
debts  to  the  United  States  without 
the  approval  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Michelson  said,  he  "did  not  have  a 
constitutional  leg  to  stand  on,"  in 
the  view  of  "eminent  lawyers.*' 

W.  Forbes,  Morgan,  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, in  a  radio  address  delivered  to- 
night over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  system,  explained  the 
plans  for  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion. 

"We  Democrats  have  had  a  great 
many  charges  and  complaints 
hurled  against  us  during  our  many 
years  of  political  life,  but  no  one 
yet  has  ever  accused  us  of  being 
tiresome  or  dull,"  he  remarked. 
"When  we  have  a  family  disagree- 


ment, we  'speak  right  out  in  meet- 
ing' at  this  huge  family  gathering 
and  say  extctly  what  we  mean." 


Chemists  Name  Aide  to  Manager. 

Alden  B  Emery,  assistant  chiel 
engineer  »f  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions Divsion,  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mnes,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  panager  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  a  newly  created 
office,  it  vas  announced  yesterday. 
Mr.  Emey,  who  is  34  years  old,  is 
a  native  «f  Lancaster,  N.  H.  He  is 
a  gradual  of  Oberlin  College  and 
Ohio  State  University,  and  is  now 
secretary  of  the  society's  gas  and 
fuel  divison.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Par- 
sons of  Washington  and  R.  T.  Bald- 
win of  lew  York  have  been  re- 
elected scretary-business  manager 
and  treasurer,  respectively. 


fine  as  this  we  offer,  all  but  mint — and  with  the  author's  AT  GOOD- 

inscription:  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson's  Compts  to  Bram  Stoker  SPEED'S 
per  Mark  Twain."  It  is  now  preserved  in  a  cloth  case  by 
Riviere.  $150. 

THE  RIGHT  ANSWER— JEFF  TO  ABE 

WAY  back  in  our  October  '39  issue  (p.  2)  we  repro- 
duced a  printed  broadside  which  we  captioned  "Jeff 
Davis  answers  Abe  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion," etc.  Two  of  our  readers  at  once  questioned  its  authen- 
ticity, and  one  of  them  (the  leading  collector  of  Confederate 
Americana  today)  referred  us  to  Robert  McElroy's  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  where  on  pp.  364-8  the  facts  are  given  as  far  as 
they  are  known. 

After  referring  to  the  spurious  "Billy  Washington"  let- 
ters attributed  to  George  Washington  by  British  propa- 
gandists during  the  Revolution,  Mr.  McElroy  writes:  "On 
January  5,  1863,  an  equally  daring  forgery  was  launched 
on  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  a  document  purporting 
to  be  his  reply  to  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  four  days 
earlier."  Mr.  McElroy  quotes  the  broadside  entire.  Its 
strain  of  propaganda  is  strong  by  virtue  of  the  violence  of 
the  language  and  the  mediaeval  view  of  human  chattels 
which  the  writer  (supposedly  Yankee)  put  forth  as  Davis's 
own,  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Confederate  aims  in 
European  eyes.  It  is  a  suspect  document  on  the  face  of  it, 
had  we  the  wit  to  see.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  rare,  interesting, 
and  historically  significant  broadside — worth  as  much  as  a 
fake  as  a  genuine  article.  Mr.  McElroy  located  a  copy  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  but  presumably  none  other. 

On  page  367  of  his  Jefferson  Davis  Mr.  McElroy  de- 
scribes the  authentic  and  official  reply  of  Davis  to  Lincoln. 
It  begins:  "The  public  journals  of  the  North  have  been 
received,  containing  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  first  day 
of  the  present  month,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  orders  and  declares  all  slaves  within  ten 
of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  to  be  free,"  etc.  These 
words  occur  in  the  famous  Message  of  the  President  dated,  at 
the  end,  Richmond,  January  12,  1863.  Elsewhere  in  the 
message  the  question  of  the  Northern  blockade  and  its 
effect  on  Confederate  relations  with  Europe  is  considered 

[  *55  ] 


i.£  at  length.  It  is  an  important  Confederate  piece — i 
MONTH  8vo,  removed  from  a  bound  volume — Si 7.50. 


Mr.  Dougherty  s  Bellvue  .  .  .  page  15J 

"THE  MAXIMILIANS" 

BEFORE  '  'bon  ascended  to  the  Yellowstone  in 
1843,  anoa  e  :tis*  had  gone  before  him.  He  was  Karl 
Bodmer,  court  pa  nte  under  (ve  wing  of  Prince  Maxi- 
milian of  Wied.  If  you  have  yo  November  '39  issue  of 
The  Month  >u'll  find  in  it  an  a  mnt  of  the  fruit  of  this 
visit  of  B<  -er  and  his  patron —  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
North  Amei  (4-to,  London,  1843)  and  its  better  half,  Illus- 
trations to  t  '.ame  (folio,  London,  1844).  The  Illustrations 
after  Bodmer 's  pa.  itings  were  produced  by  the  great  print- 
maker,  Rudolph  Ackermann,  in  a  medium  that  combines 
aquatint,  etching,  and  other  processes.  The  plates  are  found 
in  three  styles — uncolored,  tinted,  full  colored.  Frequently 
sets  are  made  of  a  combination  of  the  three.  A  set  with  the 
81  plates  in  full  color  may  soar  upward  from  $500. 

In  March,  1935,  we  offered  here  separate  plates  from 
the  Maximilian;  we  then  had  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
eighty-one  and  they  were  uncolored.  That  was  nearly  five 
years  ago  by  dead  reckoning  and  we  haven't  had  a  collec- 
tion of  the  separate  prints  since.  They're  seldom  available. 
[  156  ] 


Did  Lincoln  Free 
The  Slaves?  H**0 


It  all  started  February  12th  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Travel 
club,  with  a  quiz  on  Lincoln  prepared 
by  Leo  Spencer  for  Mrs.  Spencer,  a 
member  of  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee, when  members,  almost  without  ex- 
ception answered  "true"  to  the  state- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  list  that  Lin- 
coln freed  the  slaves.  Everybody  (al- 
most without  exception)  received  just 


a  zero  mark  because  said  Mr.  Spencer,  i 
the  answer  should  have  been  "false."  I 
In  other  words  Lincoln  did  not  free  thel 
slaves.".,  ■ 

This  caused  some  discussion  because 
all  felt  that  indirectly  Lincoln  the  great 
"Emancipator"  freed  the  slaves.  How- 
ever, Monday  night,  Mr.  Spencer  brav- 
ed a  crowd  of  women  at  the  meeting 
in  the  city  library  armed  with  his  in- 
formation to  prove  his  point  which  he  I 
did  very  ably.  • 

An  amendment,  the  13th,  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  1865  brought  about  the 
freedom  of  slaves.  In  support  of  his 
argument  Mr.  Spencer  read  extracts 
from  a  letter  that  President  Lincoln 
wrote  to  .  Horace  Greeley  in  which  Mr. 
Linsoln  said  ....  "My  paramount  ob- 
ject in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it;  and'  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also 
do  that." 

The  war  made  the  Negro  free  as 
freedom  of  all  the  slaves  was  not  ac- 
complished until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1865  confirmed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January 
1,  1863.  Secession  of  slave  states  from 
the  Union  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
war  which  began  April  1861  when  the 
Confederates  ordered  the  surrender  of 
Ft.  Sumter. 


Let's  Look  at  the  Record 


Lincoln 


Emancipator's  Words  Mean  Different 
Things  to  Different  People-Dr.  Hill 


By  JIM  DAN  HILL,  Ph.  D. 
President,  Superior  State^gpllege 
A  Republican  Member  of  Congress^ 

day,  Feb.  13.    It  was  in  order  trlt 
might  attend,  and  no  doubt  makelpe^h 
dinners  commemorating  the  Greaf  E 

A  Democratic  congressman  ajbse  as 
Instead  he  warmly  gave  consent. 
His  reason  was:  "Lincoln  may 
have  been  a  Republican  in  1865, 
but  were  he  alive  today,  he  would 
be  a  Fair  Dealer,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  A  Republican  made  a 
quick  rejoinder,  and  to  the  tune 
of  a  few  guffaws  from  both  sides 
of  the  house,  the  recess  was  agreed 
upon. 

Lincoln  is  a 
name  that 


ed  a  recess  for  Mon- 
essmen  of  his  party 
at  the  many  Lincoln 
ipator's  birthday, 
to  oppose  the  recess. 


Dr.  Hill 


means  many 
things  to  many 
people.  His 
fame  is  so  great 
that  many  de- 
baters, both 
amateur  and 
p  r  o  f  e  s  sional, 
o'ten  seek  to 
win  an  argu- 
ment by  quot- 
ing or  misquot- 
ing him. 

To  say  what 
Lincoln's  poli- 
tics would  be  were  he  alive  today, 
we  would  have  to  start  with  the 
highly  questionable  assumption 
that  a  man's  attitude  toward  social 
prbblems  is  a  built-in,  permanent 
unchanging  mental  condition;  i.  e. 
a  man  who  was  a  radical  in  1862 
would  be  a  radical  in  1942,  and 
equally  so  far  all  the  reactionaries, 
conservatives,  mug-wumps,  mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders, liberals,  etc. 

Personally,  I  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  such  a  major  premise.  All 
of  the  specific  issues  of  Lincoln's 
day  are  now  liquidated.  This  gen- 
eration is  viewing  new  problems; 
and  often  in  the  light  of  new  con 
cepts,  new  philosophies.  Our  mo- 
dern concepts  might  well  be  so  re- 
pulsive to  Lincoln's  deep  rooted 
instincts  for  thrift  and  economic 
self  determination,  that  is  would 
outweigh  his  humanitarian 
stincts.  Thus,  he  could  easily  be 
a  modern  conservative,  or  even  a 


eaction»y.  By  reverse  argu- 
ment, \j§  could  present  him  as  a 
Wallace?  radical. 

It  is  thus  my  humble  opinion 
that  no  one  can  say  where  Lin- 
coln would  stand  today.  Anyone 
who  seeks  to  win  an  argument  by 
appealing  to  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln, is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
wasting  his  breath. 

For  what  it  might  be  worth, 
we  can  determine  where  Lincoln 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  issues 
and  governmental  concepts  of  his 
day.  Upon  that  subject  there  has 
been  so  much  loose  thinking  and 
looser,  effervescent  oratory  that 
too  few  have  paused  to  consider 
essential  facts. 

Isolated  Quotations,  in  Lincoln's 
own  handwriting  or  words  that 
he  is  said  to  have  said,  may  be 
extracted  from  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture connected  with  his  name  so 
as  to  prove  that  he  was  anything. 
Some  statements  can  be  found 
that  taken  alone  read  as  radical 
as  the  writings  of  the  fire  brand. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Other 
isolated  remarks  can  be  found 
that  seem  ultra-conservative, 
even  in  his  day.  But  the  final 
test  of  where  a  statesman  stood 
is  what  he  actually  did  toward 
solving  a  major  problem. 

Lincoln's  thorniest  problem  was 
slavery.  His  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation is  his  greatest  claim  to  an 
undying  fame.  For  "freeing  the 
slaves"  he  will  be  remembered 
when  the  American  Constitution 
is  as  little  read  as  King  John's 
Magna  Carta. 

By  the  way,  how  long  has  it 
been  since  you  read  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation?  That 
would  be  a  good  fireside  project 
before  the  spring  thaw  sets 
You  can  read  it,  analyse  it, 
stake  it  out  on  a  map  in  less 


thirty  minutes.  Ask  the  school  or 
public  librarian  for  a  copy.  My 
copy  is  pages  59-61  of  McDonald's 

Select  Documents,  U.  S.  History, 

861-1898." 

And  will  you  be  surprised! 
Never  again  will  you  picture  Lin- 
coln as  a  crusading,  divinely  in- 
spired radical  who,  in  one  bold 
pen  stroke,  ignored  billions  of 
dollars  in  legal  property  rights 
to  lift  the  yoke  of  bondage  from 

American  slaves. 

*    *  * 

First  you  will  note  its  date, 
Sept.  22,  1862.  The  shooting  had 
been  on  for  seventeen  months. 
Lincoln  has  wrapped  the  knuck- 
of  two  political  generals  who, 
with  an  eye  on  the  future  aboli- 
tion vote,  had  freed  slaves  within 
their  military  areas. 

Now,  at  long  last,  Lincoln  is 
taking  an  official  action  upon 
subject  because  of  which  the, 
tion  is  rent  asunder  and  its 
are  drenched  with  blood.  Radi- 
cals do  not  wait  that  long  to  com- 
mit themselves  on  war  aims,  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  without  cau- 
tion or  inhibitions.  (Compare 
with  F.  D.  R.'s  hair  trigger  and 
uninhibited  war  aims  pronounce- 
ments, all  of  which  played  us  into 
the  hands  of  a  totalitarian  ally 
as  dangerous  as  the  Hitlerian  Ger- 
many he  sought  to  destroy.) 

But  the  real  surprise  to  most 
readers  is  when  they  find  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  did 
not  outlaw  slavery.  Indeed,  it  im- 
mediately freed  net  a  single  slave. 

It  recognized  property  rights  in 
human  beings  in  13  counties 
(parishes)  of  Louisiana,  in  55 
counties  of  Virginia,  not  to  men- 
tion all  the  border  slave  states 
such  as  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  etc. 

Only  those  slaves  within  the 
areas,  the  governments  of  which 
were  still  in  defiance  of  the  Union 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1863,  were' to  be 
freed.  In  effect,  and  as  a  war 
measure,  underground  slave  re- 
volts were  being  invited  in  those 
areas  still  dominated  by  Confed- 
erate armies.  Note  that  Lincoln 
closed  his  proclamation  believing 
it  "to  be  an  act  of  justice"  upon 
the  rebellious  slave  owners,  "and 
warranted  by  the  Constitution 
upon  military  necessity." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  1950, 
it  is  more  than  a  conservative 
document.  It  seems  reactionary. 
But  since  Lincoln  was  immedi- 
ately denounced  by  both  radicals 
and  conservativesc  in  the  North, 


we  may  well  conclude  it  was 
middle-of-the-road  proclamatioi 
*    *  • 

Lincoln,  in  action,  was  exactl 
that  —  a  middle-of-the-roadei 
a  member  of  what  Arthur  Schle 
singer,  Jr.,  calls  "The  Vital  Cen 
ter."  Lincoln  truly  believed  thf 
since  the  Constitution  and  law 
had  long  recognized  slavery,  it 
abolition  should  be  achieved  bj 
remuneration  to  owners.  By  1862 
he  was  willing  to  proclaim  tha 
owners  in  revblt  merited  no  com 
pensation.  And  that  also  provec 
to  be  a  middle-of-the-road  idea. 

And  there  you  have  Lincoln' 
actions  and  record  on  the  mosi 
burning  issue  of  his  day.  It  ma;i 
or  many  not  offer  a  clue  as  tl 
where  Lincoln  would  sit,  wer 
he  in  Congress  today. 
The  impj»tant  thing  is  that  hi 
so  much  by  clea< 
cautious  planning  an 
deference  to  the  laws  an* 
onstitution  as  conceived  in  ha 
that  there  is  little  wonde 
both  sides  of  the  present  Congres 
are  now  eager  to  trade  upon  h: 
name  and  fame. 
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EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 
"A  Still  Further  Step — Beyond  The  Law' 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
January  1,  1863  was  highly  unpopular  not  only  in  the  South  and  with 
Democrats  but  with  many  high  ranking  Republican  politicians  who 
formulated  party  principles. 

One  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  Richard  W.  Thompson,  an  Indiana  lawyer,  who  served  as  a 
Whig  Congressman  in  1847-1849  while  Lincoln  was  a  member  of 
that  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

Thompson,  later  to  gain  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  political  plat- 
forms, was  quite  active  in  political  affairs  during  Lincoln's  admini- 
stration serving  officially  as  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1864.  In  later  years  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  national 
Republican  conventions  and  in  1876  was  nominated  by  Oliver  P. 
Morton  of  Indiana  for  president  of  the  United  States.  In  1868-1869 
he  was  judge  of  the  18th  Circuit  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  on 
March  12,  1877  Thompson  entered  the  cabinet  of  President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1881 
to  become  chairman  of  the  American  Committee  of  the  Panama 
Canaf  Campany. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  conservative  members  of  Congress, 
mostly  from  the  border  slave  states,  Thompson  wrote  Lincoln, 
twenty-six  days  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  gone  into 
effect,  a  long  letter  setting  forth  in  a  masterful  way  the  best 
arguments  which  the  opposition  could  formulate  against  the  document. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  argument  is  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South.  This  original  seventeen 
page  autograph  letter  on  ruled  legal  paper  is  a  part  of  the  Thomp- 
son Papers  acquired  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  letter  is  unsigned,  however,  provisions 
were  made  for  many  signatures  to  be  affixed  to  the  document,  making 
it  into  a  petition,  rather  than  a  letter. 

Washington,  January  26th,  1863 

His  Excellency 

Abraham  Lincoln 

President  of  the  United  States 

Sir: 

At  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  the  country  is 
lacerated  with  civil  war,  and  every  loyal  heart  palpitates 
with  intense  anxiety,  we  feel  ourselves  fully  justified  in 
laying  before  you  our  views  of  the  policy  you  have 
adopted  for  conducting  the  war.  We  shall  do  it  in  the 
spirit  of  frankness  and  moderation.  We  have  still  a 
nation  to  be  preserved, — the  constitution  yet  survives 
the  shock  of  battle, — and  we  should  prove  recreant  to  the 
obligations  which  rest  upon  us  as  citizens  of  a  govern- 
ment, hitherto  the  happiest  in  the  world,  were  we  to 
omit  to  do,  whatever  we  may  rightfully  do,  to  perpetuate 
it  for  our  children.  We  dare  not  slacken  our  exertions 
until  all  the  States  are  brought  back  again  into  a  cycle 
of  harmonious  union,  and  held  there,  by  ties  which  the 
maddened  spirit  of  faction  cannot  sever. 

You  are  the  constitutional  head  of  the  government, 
and  no  other  man  upon  earth  now  occupies  a  position 
of  so  much  influence  and  responsibility.  The  life  or  death 
of  the  nation  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  your  hands.  If  it 
shall  live,  all  mankind  will  assign  to  you  one  of  the 
brightest  places  in  history: — if  it  shall  die,  we  shall  have 
no  future  to  engage  the  pen  of  the  historian.  No  such 
issue  was  ever  before,  in  so  great  a  degree,  left  to  the 
decision  of  one  man; — and  the  civilized  world  is  looking 
on,  with  intense  anxiety,  to  see  how  you  shall  decide  it. 

The  rebellious  states  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution, and  you  have  called  to  the  field,  to  protect  and 
defend  it,  an  army  large  enough  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
all  Europe.  The  gallant  and  noble-hearted  soldiers  who 
compose  this  army,  have  obeyed  your  call  with  unparal- 
lelled  alacrity,  and  have  willingly  exchanged  the  com- 
forts of  home  for  the  hardships  of  the  camp  and  the 
hazards  of  the  battle-field,  that  they  may  fight  for  the 
Constitution,  and  carry  it,  under  the  protection  of  the 


National  flag,  back  again  to  the  States  from  which  it 
has  been  expelled  by  fraud  and  violence.  Such  an  army 
may  be  trusted  wherever  it  is  led,  so  long  as  this  great 
object  is  kept  steadily  before  it.  What  it  would  become, 
if  another  object  were  substituted  for  this,  infinite  wis- 
dom can  alone  foresee.  We  should  dread,  if  we  had  the 
power,  to  lift  the  veil  which  conceals  such  a  future. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  over 
every  part  of  the  nation.  The  Union,  which  it  has  cement- 
ed together  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  was  designed 
to  be  perpetual,  and  no  earthly  power,  except  the  au- 
thority which  created  it,  can  set  a  limit  to  its  duration. 
The  advocates  of  secession  have  dared  to  assert  this 
power,  for  the  State  governments,  and  have  wickedly 
taken  up  arms  to  defend  and  maintain  it.  But  they  have 
not  thereby  released  a  single  citizen  of  the  United  States 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Union.  To 
concede  that  they  have,  would  dissolve  the  further  con- 
cession, that  secession  has,  to  that  extent,  produced  the 
result  they  claim  for  it.  But  if  they  have  not,  then  every 
citizen  who  adheres  to  the  government,  whether  in  a 
loyal  or  disloyal  State,  must  be  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution.  As  for  those  who  have  drawn  the 
sword  of  rebellion,  all  loyal  men  agree  that  they  have 
no  just  claim  to  this  protection. 

Congress  fully  recognized  the  truth  of  these  proposi- 
tions, when,  at  its  last  session,  it  thought  it  expedient 
to  pass  a  statute  defining,  in  effect,  the  relations  borne 
by  each  of  these  classes  of  citizens  to  the  government. 
It  provided,  by  this  law,  that,  upon  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  a  rebel  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  whatever  property 
he  possessed  should  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  confisca- 
tion. The  loyal  people  of  the  country  acquiesced  in  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  and  the  avowal  by  you  that  it 
would  furnish  the  rule  of  your  official  action  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  enabled  you  to  add,  without  difficulty, 
more  than  half  a  million  of  men  to  the  army.  You  have, 
however,  without  awaiting  any  further  legislation, 
thought  it  to  be  your  duty  to  take  a  still  further  step — 
beyond  the  law — and  to  issue  a  proclamation  giving  free- 
dom to  the  slave  property  of  every  loyal  man,  woman, 
child  and  lunatic,  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  reside 
within  the  limits  you  have  defined.  By  this  act,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  you  propose  that  loyal  citizens  shall  be 
punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  when,  by 
the  law,  they  are  held  guiltless  of  any  offense  against 
the  government.  You  do  not  propose  to  await  their 
conviction  for  crime,  but  to  inflict  the  punishment  you 
have  prescribed  while  they  are  in  the  very  act  of  clinging 
to  the  Constitution  with  undoubted  loyalty.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  you  have  thereby  given  to  secession, — certain- 
ly without  designing  it — much  of  the  effect  which  its 
supporters  claim  for  it.  An  act  of  secession  is  wholly 
valid  or  wholly  invalid : — it  cannot  be  part  the  one  thing 
and  part  the  other.  If  wholly  invalid, — as  all  loyal  men 
esteem  it  to  be — it  does  not  exempt  any  of  the  citizens 
of  a  seceded  State  from  their  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion;— wherefore,  you  exact  this  obedience  of  them,  and 
employ  the  military  power  of  the  nation  to  compel  it 
when  refused.  But  we  pray  you  to  remember  that  this 
military  power  is  not  put  in  your  hands  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  employed  against  loyal  citizens,  although  in  a 
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seceded  State.  They  are  not  engaged  in  any  war  against 
the  government; — nor  do  they  refuse  obedience  to  the 
Constitution.  You  could  not  be  justified  in  employing 
military  force  against  them,  except  upon  the  assumption 
that  an  act  of  secession  is  valid  to  the  extent  of  putting 
all  the  citizens  of  a  seceded  State  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  government,  however  tenaciously  and  firmly 
a  portion  of  them  may  cling  to  it.  Such  a  consequence  we 
are  sure  you  must  not  only  concede  to  be  undesirable,  but 
unjust. 

Whatever  there  may  otherwise  be  in  the  doctrine  of 
military  necessity,  outside  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  we  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we  cannot 
understand  how  such  a  necessity  can  so  exist  as  to  be 
rightfully  employed  against  either  the  persons  or  prop- 
erty of  loyal  citizens.  It  only  justifies  an  act  against  an 
enemy,  in  retaliation  for  what  he  has  done.  It  is  a  war 
power  exclusively,  as  the  term  itself  implies.  But  the 
loyal  citizen  is  not  an  enemy,  to  be  resisted  or  punished 
by  this  war  power: — on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  friend 
to  be  defended  and  protected  by  it.  The  army  may  shoot 
down  an  enemy,  without  being  guilty  of  murder; — and 
the  law  may  justly  forfeit  and  confiscate  his  property, 
and  inflict  punishment  upon  his  person,  as  a  proper 
penalty  for  his  treason.  But  the  army  may  not  shoot 
down  a  loyal  man,  who  has  not  assumed  hostility  to  the 
government,  without  doing  violence  to  justice  and  right; 
- — and  the  law  leaves  his  property  untouched, — liable  to 
neither  forfeiture  nor  confiscation, — because  he  has  com- 
mitted no  crime.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  manifest  dis- 
tinction, your  proclamation  makes  none  whatever  be- 
tween those  who  are  loyal  and  those  who  are  disloyal, 
and  invokes  the  military  power  equally  to  punish  both : — 
that  is,  you  propose  by  it  to  employ  the  war  power 
against  those  who  have  not  made  war  upon  the  govern- 
ment, precisely  as  you  employ  it  against  those  who  have ! 
We  beg  you  to  consider  whether  this  is  just,  or  according 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  institution. 

By  international  law,  when  independent  governments 
are  at  war  with  each  other,  all  their  citizens  are  treated 
as  public  enemies.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  civil 
war,  where  only  those  are  enemies  who  take  part  in  the 
rebellion.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  not  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  those  customs  which  distinguished  the 
barbaric  ages,  and  would  stand  reproached  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  civilization.  By  every  rule  of  law, 
both  divine  and  human,  the  innocent  should  be  screened 
from  punishment.  The  rod  of  chastisement  is  designed 
alone  for  the  guilty. 

Treason  is  a  crime  for  which  those  who  commit  it  are 
personally  and  individually,  not  collectively,  liable.  Our 
confiscation  act  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  each  disloyal 
man, — whether  he  reside  in  a  loyal  or  a  disloyal  State, — 
shall  be  punished,  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  property,  for 
his  own  personal  offence.  It  treats  the  citizen  as  owing 
a  two-fold  allegiance, — to  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
State  wherein  he  resides, — and  forfeits  his  property  only 
when  he  has  violated  the  former, — not  the  latter.  He 
cannot  do  this,  except  by  his  own  act.  The  State  of  his 
residence  has  no  such  authority  over  him  as  to  exact  to 
itself  paramount  obedience,  and  discharge  him  from  his 
higher  allegiance  to  the  whole  Union.  If  it  has  the  right 
to  command  and  enforce  this  obedience  from  him,  then 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  it  possesses  the  power 
to  secede  from  the  other  States; — for  if  it  can  remit  to 
one  of  its  citizens  the  penalty  for  disobedience  to  the 
Federal  authority  it  can  remit  it  to  all,  and  thus  termin- 
ate the  Union.  And  yet  your  proclamation  places  the 
loyal  man  precisely  in  this  position: — it  subordinates 
the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  Union,  by  the  true 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  to  that  which  he  bears  to  his 
State.  You  assume  him  to  be  guilty  of  treason,  when  he 
has  not  committed  any  crime  whatever,  in  the  eye  of  the 
existing  law.  You  punish  him  for  what  others  have  done. 
You  declare,  in  effect, — yet,  certainly,  without  intending 
it — that  an  act  of  secession,  though  passed  in  fraud  and 
without  power,  and,  therefore,  void  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  placed  the  whole  community  of  a  seceded  State 
in  warlike  hostility  to  the  Union.  If  such  were  indeed 
the  fact,  how  would  they  be  brought  back  again  to  their 
allegiance?  The  validity  which  this  theory  attaches  to 
the  act,  would  give  it  such  effect,  that  they  could  only 
return  again  to  obedience  to  the  Union  by  a  rescission 
of  the  act,  by  the  same  power  that  passed  it, — or  by 


military  force,  reducing  them  to  subjugation,  and  to  be 
applied,  not  merely  for  a  month  or  a  year,  but  until 
something  should  be  done  signifying  that  the  whole  com- 
munity had  consented,  in  some  form,  to  the  rescission 
Under  this  theory  the  whole  State  would  be  liable  to  be 
held  as  a  conquered  province,  by  military  force,  how- 
ever loyal  a  portion  of  its  citizens  might  be, — to  be 
parcelled  out,  under  the  idea  of  military  necessity,  to 
other  occupants.  Can  military  necessity  warrant  such  a 
state  of  things  as  this,  while  the  Constitution  stands? 
We  must  be  permitted  to  say,  respectfully,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  cannot.  No  such  thing  as  military  necessity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  can  exist  in  any  case  where  the  act  to 
be  done  by  virtue  of  it,  is  directed  against  an  individual 
true  and  loyal  to  the  Constitution.  If  it  could,  the  proper 
distinction"  between  loyal  and  disloyal  men  would  be 
broken  down,  and  a  reign  of  anarchy  would  be  inaug- 
urated, where  there  should  be  a  reign  of  law.  You  must 
have  had  your  mind  directed  to  this  distinction  when 
you  prepared  your  proclamation,  but,  practically,  the 
proclamation  reverses  it; — for  by  its  provisions  you 
endeavor  to  set  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  men  in  ten  States, 
without  judicial  process,  while  you  omit  to  set  free  the 
slaves  of  disloyal  men  in  other  sections  of  the  Union; — 
and  this  too,  when  these  loyal  men  are  at  peace,  defend- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  the  disloyal  ones  are  in  open 
and  armed  rebellion  against  it.  You  also  preserve  for 
the  latter  the  right  of  judicial  trial  under  the  confiscation 
act,  and  take  it  away  from  the  former.  You  direct  your 
military  power  against  the  citizen  who  is  at  peace  with 
the  Union, — while,  at  the  same  time,  you  employ  your 
civil  power  only  against  such  as  are  at  war  in  States 
which  you  have  excepted.  Certainly,  the  Constitution 
affords  no  warrant  for  this.  We  speak  plainly, — but  the 
perils  of  the  Country  are  thickening  so  rapidly  that  we 
dare  not  speak  otherwise.  Yet  we  speak  respectfully. 

On  the  17th  day  of  last  February,  Mr.  Seward,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  confidential  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams,  our  Minister  at  London,  putting  him  in  pos- 
sion  of  your  views  in  reference  to  emancipation, — that 
he  might  communicate  them  to  the  British  government. 
In  this  letter  he  said: 

"If  the  Union  prevails,  the  government  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  majority  hostile  to  the  fortification  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  Slavery  in  the  slaveholding 
States  will  there  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  people  of  those 
States  just  as  it  was  left  at  the  organization  of  the 
government  in  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts." 

You  had  frequently  before  expressed  this  opinion  your- 
self, in  very  emphatic  language,  and  it  was  satisfactory 
to  the  country  and  the  army, — because  the  popular  judg- 
ment responded  to  it.  We  know  of  no  class  of  men  who 
took  exceptions  to  it,  except  that  small  class,  scattered 
throughout  the  North,  who  desired  to  turn  the  war  from 
its  legitimate  object  of  defending  and  restoring  the  Con- 
stitution, into  a  crusade  against  slavery,— to  be  persisted 
in  until  the  whole  institution  was  exterminated.  These 
men  were  clamoring  for  universal  emancipation,  and 
assailed  you,  with  much  violence  of  passion,  because  you 
suffered  yourself  to  be,  as  they  insisted,  hampered  by 
the  Constitution.  One  of  them,— a  leading  and  influential 
man, — thus  expressed  himself: 

"President  Lincoln  is  a  man  of  understanding  and  of 
honest  intentions;  and  why  he  has  not  ere  this  ended 
the  war  and  saved  the  Country  is  simply  because  he  is  a 
worshipper  of  the  Constitution,  and  feels  that  he  can  love, 
and  honor,  and  serve,  and  save  the  Country  only  through 
the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Seward  could  not,  with  his  acknowledged  sagacity, 
fail  to  see  how  imminent  was  the  danger  that  this  class 
of  men, — employing  the  zeal  and  energy  which  fanaticism 
always  engenders, — might  find  sympathy  amongst  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  influence  the  British 
government  to  intervene  in  our  affairs.  Accordingly,  he 
furnished  to  Mr.  Adams  a  complete  answer  to  all  their 
clamorous  denunciation  of  your  avowed  policy,  and  to  all 
their  vaporing  about  an  emancipation  crusade.  He  said 
to  him: 

"Although  the  war  has  not  been  waged  against  slavery, 
yet  the  army  acts  immediately  as  an  emancipating  cru- 
sade. To  proclaim  the  crusade  is  unnecessary,  and  it 
would  even  be  inexpedient,  because  it  would  deprive  us 
of  the  needful  and  legitimate  support  of  the  friends  of 
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the  Union  who  are  not  opposed  to  slavery,  but  who  pre- 
fer union  without  slavery  to  disunion  with  slavery. 

"Does  France  or  Great  Britain  want  to  see  a  social 
revolution,  with  all  its  horrors,  like  the  slave  revolution 
in  St.  Domingo?  Are  these  powers  sure  that  the  Country 
or  the  world  is  ripe  for  such  a  revolution,  so  that  it  may 
be  certainly  successful?  What,  if  inaugurating  such  a 
revolution,  slavery,  protesting  against  its  ferocity  and 
inhumanity,  should  prove  the  victor?" 

These  are  plain  and  emphatic  words.  They  were  most 
fitly  spoken,  and  at  the  proper  time.  All  loyal  men  in  the 
North  understood  your  policy  to  be  what  they  have  ex- 
pressed, and  the  North  was  united.  All  loyal  men  in  the 
South  so  understood  it  also,  and  the  South  was  divided. 
But  the  class  we  have  mentioned  became  infuriated  by 
the  rebuke  of  Mr.  Seivard,  and  resolved  upon  bringing 
about  a  change  in  your  policy  if  possible; — because  they 
feared  that  it  would  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union, 
with  the  constitutional  guarantees  in  favor  of  slavery 
still  existing.  They,  consequently,  assailed  both  you  and 
Mr.  Seward  with  unusual  severity.  They  pursuaded,  de- 
nounced, and  threatened.  They  occupied  the  Executive 
mansion  with  their  committees,  from  day  to  day.  They 
had  abundant  leisure  to  devote  to  this  work,  but  never 
thought  of  shouldering  a  musket,  though  the  Country 
was  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  our  gallant  soldiers  were 
drenching  numerous  battle-fields  with  their  blood.  No 
opposing  or  counteracting  influences  could  reach  you, 
half  so  readily,  because  the  men  of  other  views, — the 
great  conservative  class,  of  all  parties, — were  devoting 
their  services  to  the  Country; — some  in  the  field,  and 
others  giving  their  time  and  wealth  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  your  avowed  policy  of  con- 
ducting it.  For  a  while  you  resisted  their  importunities 
and  resolutely  repulsed  them.  The  Country  rejoiced  at 
your  firmness,  and  liberally  sustained  you.  The  North 
continued  to  be  united  in  your  support.  But,  at  last 
they  accomplished  their  object,  and  you,  yielding  to  them, 
issued  your  proclamation  of  emancipation,  which  came 
upon  the  Country  like  the  sounding  of  an  alarm-bell  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  startled  and  aroused  the 
nation.  It  immediately  invited  and  encouraged  the  re- 
organization of  a  political  party  which  was  dead,  and 
has  already  given  it  life  enough  to  snatch  the  power 
from  the  supporters  of  your  administration  in  the  great 
conservative  States; — in  States  which,  before  the  war, 
stood  in  the  Union  as  a  bulwark  against  the  extremes 
of  sectional  fanaticism,  and  which,  since  the  war,  have 
given  to  the  army  more  than  three-fourths  its  strength. 
And  thus,  in  a  few  months  only,  the  North  has  been 
divided,  and  the  South  has  become  more  united!  This  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact. 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  army,  it  has 
put  almost  an  entire  stop  to  volunteering,  so  that  the 
old  regiments  which  have  been  reduced  by  the  war,  can- 
not be  filled  by  enlistments,  and  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering a  plan  of  consolidation  as  a  remedy.  It  has  not 
caused  a  single  one  of  those  who  have  urged  this  policy 
upon  you,  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  give  an  additional  dollar 
to  the  support  of  the  war.  It  has  not  improved,  in  any 
degree,  the  credit  of  the  government,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  given  rise  to  increasing  suspicion  against  the 
stability  of  its  financial  system.  It  has  excited  in  the 
popular  mind — and,  possibly,  in  your  own, — the  fear  and 
apprehension  that  you  could  not  enforce  a  draft,  if  you 
were  to  attempt  it.  It  has  aroused  such  an  opposition  to 
your  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  the 
highest  courts  in  States,  heretofore  considered  of  un- 
doubted loyalty,  are  deciding,  almost  daily,  that  it  is  an 
act  of  unconstitutional  usurpation.  It  has  weakened  the 
power  of  your  friends  and  supporters  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  largest  States 
of  the  Union.  It  has  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  utter- 
ance of  revolutionary  sentiments  all  over  the  North,  until 
thousands  of  good  men  shrink  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  consequences.  It  has  raised  up  a  formidable  party 
which  is  industriously  and  dangerously  fanning  the  fame 
of  discord  between  the  Northwestern  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  who  threaten  that  if  the  war  is  prose- 
cuted upon  the  principles  of  your  proclamation,  they  will 
prefer  to  disunite  these  two  sections.  It  has  paralized 
the  Union  men  of  the  seceded  States,  and  forced  them 
to  call  upon  the  rebel  confederacy  for  protection  in  their 
rights  of  property.  It  has  intimidated  the  loyal  men  of 


the  border  slave  States; — for  they  see  that  the  power 
you  assert  is  only  suspended  over  them,  and  may  be 
exercised  whenever  you,  in  your  private  judgement,  shall 
see  fit  to  employ  it.  Its  influence  has  even  reached  the 
army,  and  occasional  mutterings  of  discontent  are  heard 
along  its  lines.  It  has  invited  a  factious  war  upon  your 
Cabinet,  which  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  dictate  to  you  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  be  your  constitutional  advisers,  and  the  usurpation 
has  been  already  accompanied  with  the  threat  that  unless 
you  shall  yield  to  its  dictation  you  will  be  forced  to  re- 
sign! It  has  furnished  an  additional  motive  for  foreign 
intervention,  and  encouraged  those  who  favor  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  negotiation.  It  has  supplied 
the  rebel  President  with  the  very  argument  he  desired 
in  support  of  the  pretext  for  the  rebellion; — a  pretext 
which  was  miserably  false  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
It  has  made  those  who  have  urged  it  upon  you  still  more 
clamorous  against  peace,  upon  any  terms,  until  every 
slave  in  the  land  shall  be  made  free.  We  repeat,  that  it 
has  divided  the  North  and  united  the  South.  We  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  what  it  may  do  beyond  this,  if  per- 
sisted in  by  you. 

We  would  put  down  the  rebellion  by  employing  every 
lawful  power  and  invoking  every  energy  of  the  nation, — 
both  moral  and  physical.  We  would  strike  it  at  every 
point  where  a  blow  cculd  be  made  effectual  to  paralize 
its  power.  It  is  both  wicked  and  causeless; — unexampled 
in  history  for  its  enormity.  And  we  pledge  ourselves, — 
calling  both  angels  and  men  to  witness  our  sincerity, — 
that  we  will  give  our  honest  support  to  such  measures 
of  the  government  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  it, 
thoroughly  and  entirely.  But  we  beg  to  assure  you  that,  in 
our  opinion,  this  result,  so  much  desired  by  all  the  lovers  of 
the  Country,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  again  uniting 
the  North  and  keeping  it  united.  Its  whole  strength  is 
needed  for  this  mighty  work, — for  the  world,  in  all  the 
part  of  its  history,  has  never  known  such  a  war  as  this, 
before.  To  unite  the  North  again,  you  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  remove  the  cause  which  produced  its  division, 
by  giving  just  and  proper  protection,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  all  loyal  men  throughout  the  Country,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  both  in  their  persons  and  property. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  mere  ownership  of  slave  property, 
necessarily  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  government. 
Some  of  the  best  and  purest  men  of  the  nation; — whose 
names  we  teach  our  children  to  lisp  with  affectionate 
fondness, — have  been  the  owners  of  slaves.  The  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  was  composed,  main- 
ly, of  those  who  represented  the  slave-holding  interest, 
and  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  any  body  of  men 
ever  assembled  upon  earth,  surpassed  that  Convention 
in  integrity,  patriotism  and  virtue.  Slavery  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  States, — whether  justly  or  unjustly  we  do 
not  stop  now  to  inquire.  It  must  be  left  there  if  the 
harmony  of  our  system  of  government  is  to  be  preserved, 
until  the  States  shall  surrender  their  power  over  it.  The 
citizens  who  hold  slaves  do  not  hold  them  merely  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  as  citizens  of  the  States. 
They  pay  allegiance  to  the  State  for  the  right  to  hold 
them,  which,  although  subordinate  to  the  higher  allegi- 
ance they  owe  to  the  Union,  is  yet  independent  of  it, — for 
it  involves  duties  which  pertain  to  State-citizenship  alone. 
For  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  are  discharged 
they  are  liable  only  to  the  community  of  the  State, 
through  the  law  which  expresses  their  will.  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  State,  then  given,  they  hold  their  slaves,  and 
when  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  undertake  to  say  that  they  shall  not  hold  them, 
because  the  community  of  the  State  have  passed  an  Act 
of  Secession,  you  give  a  sort  of  legitimacy  to  the  act  by 
punishing  all  those  who  compose  the  community,  instead 
of  confining  your  punishment  to  those  only  who  partici- 
pate in  it; — for  it  is  clear  that  those  who  refuse  this 
consent,  still  remain  true  to  their  higher  allegiance  to 
the  Union.  Hence,  in  a  time  of  war  you  cannot  have,  as 
President,  any  more  power  over  questions  of  mere  state 
policy,  as  they  may  affect  those  who  still  pay  this  latter 
allegiance,  than  you  have  in  time  of  peace.  And,  there- 
fore, the  question  whether  slavery  advances  or  retards 
the  prosperity  of  a  State,  or  whether  the  slave  of  a  loyal 
man  shall  still  remain  in  bondage,  or  be  made  free,  must 
be  left  where  the  Constitution  leaves  them, — to  the  States 
themselves.  An  act  of  secession, — -which  is,  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes,  void — cannot  enlarge  or  diminish  your 
power  over  these  questions.  If  rebellion  does,  then  you 
can  only  invoke  the  war  power,  which  does  not  deal  with 
States,  as  such,  or  with  citizens  not  at  war,  but  with 
those  who  participate  in  the  rebellion. 

Therefore,  when  we  urge  upon  you  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  your  proclamation,  so  as  to  protect  all  loyal 
citizens,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  involve  yourself  in  an  act 
of  inconsistency,  in  the  common  understanding  of  that 
term.  Right  and  justice  are  never  inconsistent  with  a 
proper  discharge  of  official  trust; — error  always  is.  The 
first  and  highest  duty  of  a  President  is  to  do  right,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  God  and  the  Country.  But  if 
there  were  inconsistency  in  what  we  ask,  we  pray  you  to 
remember  that  the  welfare  of  a  Nation  is  at  stake; — 
and  more  that  that,  its  very  existence.  By  the  side  of 
such  an  issue,  all  considerations,  merely  individual  and 
personal,  dwindle  into  utter  nothingness,  and  no  man 
who  loves  his  Country  more  than  he  loves  himself,  should 
suffer  them,  for  a  moment,  to  come  across  the  path  of 
public  duty.  No  censure  can  be  violent  enough  to  injure, 
and  persecution  cannot  kindle  its  fires  hot  enough  to 
harm  the  man  who  forgets  himself  and  saves  his  Coun- 
try. The  world  does  him  most  willing  homage,  angels 
rejoice  over  the  act,  and  God  approves  it. 

We  all  have  a  present  duty  to  perform.  We  must  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  Constitution.  To  do 
this  we  must  realize  its  extent,  as  well  as  its  enormity. 
We  must  not  forget  that,  when  it  begun,  those  who  were 
most  hostile  to  slavery  were  the  first  and  loudest  in  pre- 
dicting that  the  war  would  be  of  short  duration, — that 
the  South  would  yield  at  the  first  onset  from  the  North, 
because  slavery  had  made  its  people  an  imbecile  and 
unwarlike  race.  They  were  so  successful  in  impressing 
this  sentiment  upon  your  mind,  that  your  first  call  for 
volunteers  was  limited  to  seventy-five  thousand  men;- — 
yet  subsequent  events  have  proven  that  this  number  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  object.  You  have  been  compelled 
to  add  more  than  a  million  to  these,  and  even  now  the 
rebellion,  in  a  military  sense,  is  almost  as  far  from  being 
suppressed  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  South, 
instead  of  being  feeble  and  effeminate,  has  shown  ex- 
traordinary and  wonderful  capacity  to  conduct  the  war, 
and  whether  this  is  attributable  to  desperation  or  some 
other  cause,  we  shall  yet  require  all  the  strength  and 
energy  of  the  nation  to  reduce  it  into  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  government.  Yet,  we  must  do  it,  what- 
ever the  cost,  or  however  great  the  hazard.  It  must  be 
done  without  delay,  or  it  may  not  be  done  at  all.  If  the 
North  shall  be  brought  into  unity  again,  the  task  will  be 
thereby  made  the  easier;  and  no  step  necessary  to  secure 
this  should  be  omitted,  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  although 
many  of  us,  in  order  to  do  it,  may  be  required  to  give 
up  some  of  our  pre-conceived  opinions  upon  abstract 
questions  of  governmental  policy. 

We  cannot  understand  how  your  proclamation,  as  an 
act  of  general  emancipation,  is  to  aid  in  terminating  the 
war.  Is  it  by  exciting  insurrections  amongst  the  negroes, 
against  their  masters?  That  we  know  you  do  not  con- 
template or  desire,  and  Mr.  Seward  has  invited  both 
France  and  England  to  consider  that  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  "horrors,  like  the  slave  revolution  in  St.  Do- 
mingo." He  has  characterized  it  as  ferocious  and  in- 
human. Is  it  that,  by  placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes,  they  may  enter  our  army  as  soldiers,  and  fight 
our  battles  for  us?  We  have  more  than  enough  of  white 
soldiers  for  this,  if  the  North  were  united  again,  so  that 
it  could  put  forth  its  strength.  Besides,  we  must  get 
possession  of  the  negroes  before  we  can  employ  them, — 
which,  so  far  as  the  slaves  of  rebels  is  concerned,  can  be 
done  as  well  without  as  with  the  proclamation.  Is  it  that, 
by  proclaiming  the  crusade  against  slavery^  our  army  is 
to  be  increased  by  additional  numbers  from  that  class 
who  have  urged  you  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure? 
Nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  occurred,  although,  but  the 
other  day,  the  main  column  of  the  army  was  repulsed 
in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  How,  then,  is 
it  to  produce  such  results  as  were  predicted  for  it?  The 
plain  and  simple  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words: — 
those  who  have  induced  you  to  make  this  proclamation 
have  been,  all  the  time,  and  are  yet,  invoking  the  employ- 
ment of  your  civil  and  not  your  military  power, — what- 
ever they  may  pretend  to  the  contrary — and  will  oppose 
you  as  fiercely  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the 


past,  unless  you  shall  consent  to  continue  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  emancipation  alone.  Every  sentiment  they 
utter  proves  this,  and  demonstrates  to  all  the  world, — 
as  it  must  already  have  done  to  you, — that,  if  you  are 
to  terminate  the  war  so  as  to  restore  the  Constitution, 
the  conservative  masses,  of  all  parties,  must  be  your 
chief  reliance. 

Honestly  impressed  with  these  views,  which  have 
ripened  into  settled  convictions,  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  lay  them  before  you  in  this  form,  because  they 
can  thus  be  more  satisfactorily  conveyed  than  if  individ- 
ually expressed.  We  earnestly  hope  that  they  may  induce 
you  to  modify  your  proclamation  so  that  the  slaves  of 
loyal  men  may  be  exempted  from  its  operation.  We  are 
convinced  that,  by  doing  this,  one  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint will  be  removed,  and  that  your  remaining  policy 
may  be  pursued  with  greater  energy  and  with  far  less 
exciting  opposition.  As  the  army  shall  then  advance, 
carrying  the  Constitution  with  it  and  bearing  aloft  the 
flag  of  the  Union,  you  can,  more  readily  and  successfully, 
inflict  upon  rebels,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  the 
punishment  they  deserve,  and  which  the  law  has  fixed. 
We  have  no  words  of  excuse  or  defence  for  them.  They 
have  chosen  their  own  course,  and  the  consequences  must 
fall  upon  their  own  heads.  If,  by  the  necessary  progress 
of  our  army,  they  lose  their  slaves,  they  must  attribute 
it  to  their  own  act  of  bringing  on  the  war.  We  leave  them 
to  the  fate  they  have  selected  for  themselves.  But  we 
address  you,  with  earnestness  and  sincerity  in  behalf  of 
our  loyal  countrymen; — those  who  remain  faithful  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  government,  although  expelled  from 
their  homes  and  families,  and  visited  with  threats,  perse- 
cution and  death.  They  are  still  our  fellow-citizens.  And, 
on  their  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  we  pray,  we  entreat,  we  implore  you,  so  to 
conduct  the  war  as  not  to  take  from  them  that  protection 
to  their  property  which  the  local  policy  of  their  respec- 
tive States  has  given  them,  and  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  solemnly  guaranteed.  In  a  word : 
— let  the  war  be  conducted  in  the  rebellious  districts, 
only  against  rebels.  Let  the  supporters  of  the  Union, 
everywhere,  understand  and  feel  that  it  is  carried  on, 
not  against  them,  but  against  armed  traitors  and  their 
aiders  and  abetters, — for  whom  no  words  of  intercession 
should  be  uttered  until  they  have  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  returned  to  the  first  allegiance  they  owe  to  the 
government  of  the  Union. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  in  all  sincerity, 
Your  obedient  servants 
(Not  Signed) 

Years  later  Thompson  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  back  side 
of  the  last  page  of  the  letter  the  following  explanation: 

"This  letter  was  written  in  Washington  by  me,  at  the 
suggestion  of  several  conservative  members  of  Congress, 
chiefly  from  the  border  slave  states — amongst  them 
Crittenden  and  Mallory  of  Ky. — Etheridge  and  Hatton 
of  Tenn. — Harris  of  Va.,  etc. 

"After  it  was  written  it  met  with  general  approval 
but  after  deliberation  it  was  decided  not  to  send  it. 

"Lincoln  heard  of  it  and  afterwards  asked  me  about 
it.  When  I  explained  to  him  its  general  purport,  he  said 
I  had  made  one  capital  mistake — and  when  I  asked  him 
what  it  was  he  said,  'There  were  no  loyal  slave  owners 
in  the  South.'  " 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  after  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  letter's  "general  purport"  Lincoln's  astute 
grasp  of  the  slavery  question  immediately  revealed  that 
his  critics  had  based  their  arguments  on  a  fallacy.  Even 
Thompson  confessed  later  on  that  "he  had  not  seen  as  far 
as  Lincoln  or  known  so  much."  After  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion Thompson  referred  to  the  issuance  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  as  "one  of  the  most  important  events 
of  modern  times  and  as  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  course  of  policy  Lincoln  could  possibly  have 
adopted." 

Charles  Roll  in  his  biography  "Colonel  Dick  Thomp- 
son—  The  Persistent  Whig,"  Indiana  Historical  Bureau, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  stated  that  Thompson  "believed 
that  it  (Emancipation  Proclamation)  was  issued  at 
exactly  the  right  time  to  insure  its  success,  and  that  it 
would  not  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been  done  at  any  other 
time,  in  any  other  manner,  and  by  any  other  man." 
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(Reprinted  from  the  January,  1961,  issue  of  "The  Indiana 
Teacher"  by  permission  of  the  magazine  and  Dr.  McMurtry) 

While  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  considered  one  of 
the  great  state  documents  of  modern  times,  it  was  not  readily 
accepted  by  conservative  Republican  politicians  of  Indiana.  The 
people  of  the  Old  Northwest,  while  they  hated  the  slavery  insti- 
tution, had  long  had  an  affinity  with  the  South.  The  Civil  War 
had  vitally  affected  the  economic  habits  of  a  large  section  of 
Indiana's  population,  because  Hoosiers  had  enjoyed  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  South.  Their  grain  and  hogs  had  fed  the  slaves 
while  they  produced  cotton  for  their  southern  masters. 

Yet  some  Indiana  leaders  like  Schuyler  Colfax  favored  a 
Presidential  pronouncement  tor  "Abolition  and  Confiscation" 
and  General  Robert  H.  Milroy,  while  in  the  field,  promised 
to  convert  his  Indiana  regiments  into  "the  best  abolitionists 
in  the  U.S."  President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  under  constant 
pressure  from  many  abolitionists  throughout  the  United  States 
to  emancipate  the  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  he  understood  the 
political  conflict  in  Indiana.  The  same  political  situation  ex- 
isted in  Illinois. 

Lincoln  probably  knew  that  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owens  had  become  a 
pamphleteer  for  emancipation,  and 
he  must  have  heard  how  George 
W.  Julian  was  verbally  blasting 
the  conservatives  and  denouncing 
the  "persistent  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  save  the  Union  and 
save  slavery  with  it."  Such  In- 
diana leaders  as  Caleb  Smith,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  Senator 
Joseph  A.  Wright  were  under  se- 
vere attack  by  the  radicals  because 
they  opposed  emancipation. 

ADAMS'  WARNING 

Lincoln  finally  yielded  to  radi- 
cal pressure  on  September  22, 
1862,  and  issued  his  preliminary 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  Lin- 
coln, from  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
miistration,  had  been  the  recipient 
of  much  advice  as  to  what  policy 
he  should  pursue  with  reference 
to  slavery.  He  believed  slavery  to 
be  morally  and  economically  wrong. 
Yet  it  was  true  that  Congress  had 
no  constitutional  authority  to  a 
bolish  the  institution  within  a  state. 


But  what  about  the  executive 
power  to  abolish  the  institution? 
Interestingly  enough,  back  in  1336, 
John  Quincy  Adams  warned  the 
friends  of  slavery  that  "should  any 
state  rise  to  insurrection  because 
of  slavery,  or  in  a  matter  in  which 
slavery  was  the  exciting  cause,  the 
situation  would  be  changed.  The 
National  Government  would  then 
assume  war  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  those  powers  might 
include  that  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery." 

In  such  a  crisis  who  would  exer- 
cise the  power  of  the  national  \ 
government?  Lincoln  believed  the  j 
power  was  not  legislative  but  that  i 
it  belonged  to  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  j 
of  the  United  States.  Lincoln  de- 
termined to  issue  the  Emancipa-  j 
tion  Proclamation  under  the  pres- 1 
sure  of  military  necessity.  So  on  j 
September  22,  1362,  Lincoln  pro-  j 
claimed: 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  any  state  or  desig- 
nated part  of  a  state,  the  people  i 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States 
shall  be  then,  henceforward,  and 
forever  free,  .  .  ." 

PRESS  HOSTILE 

The  news  of  the  proclamation  of 
September  22  came  to  Indiana  as 
a  great  political  shock.  Kenneth  M. 
Stampp  in  his  work  "  Indiana  Poli- 
tics During  the  Civil  War,"  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Indiana  Historical 
Bureau,  Indianapolis,  has  pointed 
out  that  Indiana  conservative 
Union  papers  printed  the  procla- 
mation without  comment;  how- 
ever, the  New  Albany  Ledger  de- 
nounced it  and  changed  its  own 
political  complexion  by  giving  its 
editorial  support  to  regular  Demo- 
crats. The  Indianapolis  Daily 
State  Sentinel  called  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  "a  confession 
of  national  weakness,  a  mortal 
low  to  southern  Union  sentiment, 
and  the  final  proof  that  the  war 
had  become  a  crusade  against 
slavery." 

Governor  Oliver  P.  Morton  and 
his  friends  reeled  under  the  politi- 
cal impact  of  Lincoln's  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  They 
had  no  alternative  but  to  give  it 
approval,  but  the  Governor  "passed 
over  all  moral  justification"  and 
declared  the"  act  as  a  "stratagen  of 
war."  The  Indianapolis  Daily 
Journal  read  into  the  proclamation 
"a  retalition  for  the  rebel  violators 
of  the  Constitution"  and  a  heavy 
blow  to  .Jhe  rebellion. 

REPUBLICANS  FEAR 

To  most  Hoosiers  tne  issuance 
of  the  Emnacipation  Proclamation 
seemed  to  indicate  a  failure  of 
the  administration's  war  policy. 
Throughout  the  state  there  was  a 
feeling  of  depression  and  discont- 
ent over  disastrous  Union  defeats. 
This  hostile  political  reaction  to 
Lincoln's  proclamation  seemed  to 
j  confirm  Caleb  Smith's  dire  pre- 
|  diction  that  the  measure  would 
cause  the  Republicans  to  lose  the 
[state.  In  fact,  violent  demonstra- 
tions were  feared  by  state  au- 
thorities, but  luckily  the  Demo- 
crats were  content  with  verbal  ex- 
pressions of  criticism. 

On  January  1,  1863,  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  went  into  ef- 
fects. Lincoln  had  never  been  more 
cofident  of  the  righteousness  of 
any  act  in  all  of  his  public  career. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon 
P.  Chase  had  provided  him  with 
these  closing  words: 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely 
believed  to  be  an  act  of  Justice, 
warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
upon  military  necessity,  I  in- 
voke the  considerate  judgment 
of  mankind,  and  the  gracious 

favor  of  Almighty  God." 
With  a  firm  hand  he  signed  his 
full  name,  "Abraham  Lincoln." 

RECRUITING  HALTS 

But  the  proclamation  brought  no 
joy  to  disheartened  Hoosier  politi- 
and  this  feeling  was  reflected  in 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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in  the  war  effort.  Indiana  troops  be- ;  succeeded  if  it  had  been  done  at 
"    *"    any  other  time,  in  any  other  man- 
ner, and  by  any  other  man." 

Nation-wide  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  not  favorable  to  Lin- 
coln and  his  cause.  Even  English 
newspapers  declared  that  the  doc- 
ument "had  no  legal  force"  and 
that  "Lincoln  and  his  accomplices 
had  come  to  the  end  of  their  chat- 
Ler."  Editors  branded  it  as  "high- 
handed usurpation"  and  "pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  Lincoln's 
point  of  view."  One  English  news- 
paper condemned  the  mancipation 
Proclamation  because  it  ignored  a 
moral  principle:  "It  promised  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  not  because 
freedom  was  right,  but  because  it 
was  believed  that  such  a  move 


came  apathetic;  a  number  of  offi 
cers  resigned  their  commissions  in 
protest  against  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Recruiting  was  at  a 
standstill  and  desertion  increased. 
There  were  many  soldiers  who  were 
willing  to  fight  to  save  the  Union, 
but  wholly  unwilling  to  give  their 
lives  for  the  freedom  of  the  Ne- 
gro. 

One  of  the  chief  opponents  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  Richard  W.  Thompson,  an  In- 
diana lawyer,  who  served  as  a 
Whig  Congressman  from  1847  to 
1849,  while  Lincoln  was  a  member 
ctf  that  branch  of  the  federal 
government.  At  the  suggestion  of 
several  conservative  members  of 


that  his  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 


Congress,  mostly  from  the  border  would  weaken  the  enemy 
states,  Thompson  wrote  Lmcoln,      LincQln  once  m  ^.,!„, 

twenty-six  days  after  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  had  gone 
into|  effect  a  17-page  letter  set- 
ting forth  in  a  masterful  way  the 
best  arguments  which  the  opposi- 
tion could  formulate  against  the 
document.  Provisions  were  made 
for  many  signatures  to  be  affixed 
to  the  letter. 

Thompson's  letter  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  such  border 
state  congressman  as  Crittenden  j 
and  Mallory  of  Kentucky,  Ether- 
idge  and  Hatton  of  Tennessee,  and 
Harris  of  Virginia.  But  after  some 
deliberation  it  was  decided  not  to  1 
send  it.  This  letter  which  might 
bear  th  title  "A  Still  Further 
Step— Beyond  the  Law"  is  a  par; 
of  the  Thompson  papers  in  the 
archives  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation. 


PRAISES  LINCOLN 

Even  Lincoln  heard  about  the 
letter  and  asked  Thompson  about 
it.  When  Thompson  explained  its 
general  purport,  Lincoln  replied 
that  he  had  made  one  capital 
mistake,  "There  were  no  loyal  slave 
owners  in  the  South."  Later 
Thompson  confessed  that  "he  had 
not  seen  as  far  as  Lincoln  or  known 
as  much."  After  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation Thompson  referred  to  the 
issuance  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  modern  times 
and  as  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  course  of  policy  Lin- 
coln could  possibly  have  adopted." 

Charles  Roll  in  his  biography, 
"Colonel  Dick  Thompson— The  Per- 
sistent Whig,"  another  publication 
of  the  Indiana  Historical  Bureau, 
Indianapolis,  stated  that  Thompson 
"believed  that  it  (Emancipation 
Proclamation)  was  issued  at  exacts 
ly  the  right  time  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess, and  that  it  would  not  have 


pation  was  a  fulfillment  of  a  cove- 
nant he  had  made  with  God.  But 
of  the  Diety  approved,  Lincoln  had 
little  immediate  evidence  of  the 
fact.  The  abolitionists  were  not 
happy;  they  thought  the  proclama- 
tion should  have  been  issued 
sooner  and  should  be  applicable 
to  loyal  states  as  well  as  those  in 
rebellion.  The  stock  market  de- 
clined, and  there  were  fewer  sol- 
diers in  the  armies  after  the  is- 
suance of  the  proclamation  than 
before. 

Gradually,  the  states  of  the  Old 
Northwest  as  well  as  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  began  to  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  For  one- 
thing,  it  had  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  European  intervention- 
ists. After  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  Lincoln  was  fighting 
not  only  for  Union  but  human 
freedom,  and  Europe  gave  heed  to 
the  fact.  It  proved  in  its  over-all 
aspects  to  be  a  great  leap  toward 
ultimate  Union  victory.  It  was  in 
reality  the  atomic  bomb  of  the 
Civil  War. 
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Indiana's  Reaction  To  Lincoln's  Proclamation  Of  Emancipation 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  bearinpf  the  title.  "Hoosiers  React  to 
Emancipation"  was  first  published  in  The  Indiana  Teacher  January, 
1961.  It  was  then  reprinted  under  the  same  title  in  a  brochure  called, 
"Indiana  And  The  Civil  War"  which  was  published  in  1961  by  the. 
Indiana  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission.  On  February  3,  l!)(i2  the 
article  was  published  a  ihird  time  by  The  Indianapolis  Recorder  Under 
the  title.  "The  Atomic  Hornb  of  the  Civil  War."  Because  many  sub- 
scribers of  Lincoln  Iaitu  have  not  had  access  to  the  above  mentioned 
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In  statu  the  nvtioh  was  writlon  by  the  udlliir, 

While  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  considered 
one  of  the  great  state  documents  of  modern  times,  it  was 
not  readily  accepted  by  conservative  Republican  poli- 
ticians of  Indiana.  The  people  of  the  Old  Northwest,  while 
they  hated  the  slavery  institution,  had  long  had  an  affinity 
with    the    South.  The 
Civil    War    had    vitally  it 
affected     the     economic      C  " 
habits  of  a  large  section 
of  Indiana's  population, 
because     Hoosiers  had 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  South.  Their 
grain  and  hogs  had  fed 
the    slaves    while  they 
produced  cotton  for  their 
southern  masters. 

Yet  some  Indiana  lead- 
ers like  Schuyler  Colfax 
favored  a  Presidential 
pronouncement  for  "Abo- 
lition and  Confiscation" 
and  General  Robert  H. 
Milroy,  while  in  the  field, 
promised  to  convert  his 
Indi;..ia  regiments  into 
"the  best  abolitionists  in 
the  U.  S."  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  was 
under  constant  pressure 
from  many  abolitionists 
throughout  the  United 
States  to  emancipate  the 
slaves,  and  undoubtedly 
he  understood  the  politi- 
cal conflict  in  Indiana. 
The  same  political  situ- 
ation existed  in  Illinois. 

Lincoln  probably  knew 
that  Robert  Dale  Owen 
had  become  a  pamph- 
leteer for  emancipation, 
and  he  must  have  heard 
how  George  W.  Julian 
was  verbally  blasting  the 
conservatives  and  de- 
nouncing the  "persistent 
purpose  o:  the  admini- 
stration to  save  the 
Union  and  save  slavery 
with  it."  Such  Indiana 
leaders  as  Caleb  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Senator  Joseph  A. 
Wright    were  under 

severe  attack  by  the  radicals  because  they  opposed  eman- 
cipation. 
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JOHN  Q.  ADAMS  WARNED  OF  INSURRECTION 

Lincoln  finally  yielded  to  radical  pressure  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  18G2,  and  issued  his  preliminary  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  Lincoln,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration, had  been  the  recipient  of  much  advice  as 
to  what  policy  he  should  pursue  with  referonPe  to  slavery, 

iii;  belifved  ntlavsify  to  ho  morally  and  economically 

wrong.  Yet  it  was  true  that  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  abolish  the  institution  within  a  state. 
But  what  about  the  executive  power  to  abolish  the 
instituion?  Interestingly  enough,  back  in  1836,  John 
Quincy  Adams  warned  the  friends  of  slavery  that  "should 
any  state  rise  to  insurrection  because  of  slavery,  or  in 
a  matter  in  which  slav- 

 ery    was    the  existing 

cause,  the  situation 
would  be  changed.  The 
National  Government 
would  then  assume  war 
powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  those 
powers  might  include 
that  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery." 

In  such  a  crisis  who 
would  exercise  the  pow- 
er of  the  national  gov- 
ernment?    Lincoln  be- 
lieved the  power  was  not 
legislative    but   that  it 
belonged  to  the  President 
as  commander-in-chief 
of    the    armies    of  the 
United  States.  Lincoln 
determined  to  issue  the 
Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion under  the  pressure 
of  military  necessity.  So 
on  September  22,  1862, 
Lincoln  proclaimed: 
"That  on  the  first 
day  of  January  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight 
hundred   and  sixty- 
three,    all  persons 
held  as  slaves  with- 
in    any     state  or 
designated    part  of 
a  state,  the  people 
whereof   shall  then 
be   in  rebellion 
against  the  United 
States  shall  be  then, 
henceforward,  and 
forever  free,  .  .  ." 
HOOSIER  NEWS- 
PAPERS CON- 
DEMN PROCLA- 
MATION 

The  news  of  the  proc- 
lamation   of  September 
22  came  to  Indiana  as 
a  great  political  shock.  Kenneth  M.  Stampp  in  his  work 
Indiana  Politics,  During  the  Civil  War,  published  by 
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From   the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  signing  The  Proclamation 
of  Freedom,  .January  1,  1863.  Published  in  1865  by  Currier  &  Ives, 
152  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


the  Indiana  Historical  Bureau,  Indianapolis,  has  pointed 
out  that  Indiana  conservative  Union  papers  printed  the 
proclamation  without  comment;  however,  the  New  Albany 
Ledger  denounced  it  and  changed  its  own  political  com- 
plexion by  giving  its  editorial  support  to  regular  Demo- 
crats. The  Indianapolis  Daily  State  Sentinel  called  the 
President's  proclamation  "a  confession  of  national  weak- 
ness, a  mortal  blow  to  southern  Union  sentiment,  and 
the  final  proof  that  the  war  had  become  a  crusade  against 
slavery." 

Governor  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  his  friends  reeled 
under  the  political  impact  of  Lincoln's  preliminary  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  They  had  no  alternative  but  to 
give  it  approval,  but  the  Governor  "passed  over  all  moral 
justification"  and  declared  the  act  as  a  "stratagem  of 


r 


President  Lincoln  Writing  The  Proclamation  of  Freedom, 

January  1,  1803 

This  lithograph,  which  could  easily  be  taken  as  a  caricature,  was 
printed  in  colors  by  Ehrgott.  Forbriger  &  Co.,  after  a  painting  by 
David  G.  Blythe.  This  extremely  rare  lithograph  was  published  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1864  by  M.  Deputy. 


war."  The  Indianapolis  Daily  Journal  read  into  the 
proclamation  "a  retaliation  for  the  rebel  violators  of  the 
Constitution"  and  a  heavy  blow  to  the  rebellion. 

REPUBLICANS  FEARED  FOR  POLITICAL  FUTURE 

To  most  Hoosiers  the  issuance  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  seemed  to  indicate  a  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policy.  Throughout  the  state  there 
was  a  feeling  of  depression  and  discontent  over  disastrous 
Union  defeats.  This  hostile  political  reaction  to  Lincoln's 
proclamation  seemed  to  confirm  Caleb  Smith's  dire  pre- 
diction that  the  measure  would  cause  the  Republicans  to 
lose  the  state.  In  fact,  violent  demonstrations  were  feared 
by  state  authorities,  but  luckily  the  Democrats  were  con- 
tent with  verbal  expressions  of  criticism. 

On  January  1,  1863,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
went  into  effect.  Lincoln  had  never  been  more  confident  of 
the  righteousness  of  any  act  in  all  of  his  public  career. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase  had  provided 
him  with  these  closing  words: 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act 
of  Justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  mili- 
tary necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 
With  a  firm  hand  he  signed  his  full  name,  "Abraham 
Lincoln." 

IIOOSIER  RECRUITING  CAME  TO  A  STANDSTILL 

But  the  proclamation  brought  no  joy  to  disheartened 
Hoosier  politicians,  and  this  feeling  was  reflected  in  the 
war  effort.  Indiana  troops  became  apathetic;  a  number 
of  officers  resigned  their  commissions  in  protest  against 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Recruiting  was  at  a 
standstill  and  desertion  increased.  There  were  many 
soldiers  who  were  willing  to  fight  to  save  the  Union,  but 
wholly  unwilling  to  give  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Negro. 

One  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation was  Richard  W.  Thompson,  an  Indiana  lawyer, 
who  served  as  a  Whig  Congressman  from  1847  to  1849, 
while  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  that  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  At  the  suggestion  of  several  conserva- 
tive members  of  Congress,  mostly  from  the  border  states, 
Thompson  wrote  Lincoln,  twenty-six  days  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  had  gone  into  effect,  a  seven- 
teen-page letter  setting  forth  in  a  masterful  way  the 
best  arguments  which  the  opposition  could  formulate 
against  the  document.  Provisions  were  made  for  many 
signatures  to  be  affixed  to  the  letter. 

Thompson's  letter  met  with  the  general  approval  of 
such  border  state  congressmen  as  Crittenden  and  Mallory 
of  Kentucky,  Etheridge  and  Hatton  of  Tennessee,  and 
Harris  of  Virginia.  But  after  some  deliberation  it  was 
decided  not  to  send  it.  This  letter  which  might  bear  the 
title  "A  Still  Further  Step — Beyond  the  Law"  is  a  part 
of  the  Thompson  papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation. 

FOE  LATER  PRAISED  LINCOLN'S 
FARSIGHTEDNESS 

Even  Lincoln  heard  about  the  letter  and  asked  Thomp- 
son about  it.  When  Thompson  explained  its  general  pur- 
port, Lincoln  replied  that  he  had  made  one  capital  mis- 
take, "There  were  no  loyal  slave  owners  in  the  South." 
Later  Thompson  confessed  that  "he  had  not  seen  as  far  as 
Lincoln  or  known  as  much."  After  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion Thompson  referred  to  the  issuance  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  as  "one  of  the  most  important  events 
of  modern  times  and  as  the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing course  of  policy  Lincoln  could  possibly  have  adopted." 

Charles  Roll  in  his  biography,  Colonel  Dick  Thompson— 
The  Persistent  Whig,  another  publication  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Bureau,  Indianapolis,  stated  that  Thompson 
"believed  that  it  (Emancipation  Proclamation)  was  issued 


LINCOLN  LORE 


at  exactly  the  right  time  to  insure  its  success,  and  that 
it  would  not  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been  done  at  any 
other  time,  in  any  other  manner,  and  by  any  other  man." 

Nation-wide,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  not  favorable  to  Lincoln  and  his 
cause.  Even  English  newspapers  declared  that  the  docu- 
ment "had  no  legal  force"  and  that  "Lincoln  and  his  ac- 
complices had  come  to  the  end  of  their  chatter."  Editors 
branded  it  as  "high-handed  usurpation"  and  "pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  Lincoln's  point  of  view."  One  English 
newspaper  condemned  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
because  it  ignored  a  moral  principle:  "It  promised  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  not  because  freedom  was  right, 
but  because  it  was  believed  that  such  a  move  would 
weaken  the  enemy." 

Lincoln  once  told  his  cabinet  that  his  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  was  in  fulfillment  of  a  covenant  he  had 
made  with  God.  But  if  the  Deity  approved,  Lincoln  had 
little  immediate  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  abolitionists 
were  not  happy;  they  thought  the  proclamation  should 
have  been  issued  sooner  and  should  be  applicable  to  loyal 
states  as  well  as  those  in  rebellion.  The  stock  market  de- 
clined, find  there  were  fewer  soldiers  in  the  armies  aftev 
ihu  l«t»Uttiu:u  uf  ihu  prot'Uuiiulion  thun  bui'oi'u. 

Gradually,  the  states  of  the  Old  Northwest  as  well  as 
the  other  states  of  the  Union  began  to  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  For  one  thing, 
it  had  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  European  inter- 
ventionists. After  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  Lin- 
coln was  fighting  not  only  for  Union  but  human  free- 
dom, and  Europe  gave  heed  to  the  fact.  It  proved  in  its 
over-all  aspects  to  be  a  great  leap  toward  ultimate  Union 
victory.  It  was  in  reality  the  atomic  bomb  of  the  Civil 
War. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
The  cover  page  of  this  miniature  pamphlet  (not  listed  in  Mona- 
ghan's  bibliography )  measuring  'J%  x  4%  inches  entitled  "Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  of  January  1st.  1864"  bears  an  incorrect  date. 
Printed  copies  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  bear  the  correct 
dates  of  September  22.  1862  or  January  1,  1863.  This  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  January  1,  1863  proclamation  and  it  was  published  in  1864 
to  aid  in  the  sales  promotion  of  the  engraving  entitled  "Reading 
The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion" which  was  copyrighted  by 
Lucius  Stebbins.  The  engrav- 
ing was  published  by  S.  A. 
Peters  and  Company,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  is  signed  by 
J.  W.  Watte.  Sc  and  H.  W. 
Herrick,  Del.  It  measures  18  x 
27M>  inches  and  is  a  work  of 
unusual  merit. 

On  page  eight  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  to  be  found  a  "De- 
scription of  the  Engraving" 
which  is  shown  on  this  page 
of  Lincoln  Lore: 

"Old  man  at  the  right  with 
folded  hands.  Grand-father  ; 
old  lady  at  the  left  with  cane 
in  hand.  Grand-mother ;  man 
leaning  on  ladder,  the  father  : 
woman  with  child  in  her 
arms,  the  mother  ;  lad  swings 
his  hat,  oldest  son  ;  little  girl, 
oldest  daughter  ;  infant  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother.  Young 
woman  with  two  children,  the 
house  servant  of  her  master, 
not  belonging  to  the  cabin  but 
happened  to  be  in  on  the 
occasion.  Party  reading,  Union 
Soldier. 

''The  internal   view  of  the 
cabin  is  true  to  nature.  The 
stone    chimney,    garrett,  lad- 
der,   side    of    bacon,  rough 
cradle,    piece    of    sugar  cane 
and  cotton  balls  ets.,  all  com- 
bine  to   give   a   correct  idea 
of  the  slaves  home." 
Another    miniature  Emanci- 
pation   Proclamation  pamphlet 
(M   147)    measuring  3%  x  2% 
inches    is   to   be    found   in  the 
Foundation    collection.    It  con- 
tains the  preliminary  (Septem- 
ber 22.   1872)    Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.   The   back  cover 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Reading  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 


from  a  "Speech  of  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  vice  president  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  de- 
livered March  21,  "61. "  The 
excerpt  under  the  title  "Slavery 
The  Chief  Corner-Stone"  fol- 
lows : 

"This  stone  (slavery),  which 
was  rejected  by  the  first 
builders,  is  become  the  chief 
stone  of  the  corner  in  our 
new  edifice." 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


Calligraphic  Lincoln  Portrait 


The  likeness  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
pation  Proclamation.  For  further  information 
626,  April  7,  1941. 


duced  in  the  script  vmtinK  of  the  September  22,  1862  Emanci- 
callifrraphic  Lincoln  portraits  see  Lincoln  Lore,  number 


Ft.  Wayne  Journal -Gazette 

William  Safire 


February  14,  1974 


Indiana 


When  Lincoln  freed 
slaves  (press  was  there) 


ic  New  York  Times  News  Service 

WASHINGTON,  1862. 
President  Lincoln  announced  today  his 
intention  to  free  the  slaves  in  those  states 
still  in  rebellion  as  of  Jan.  1,  1863.  While 
House  aides  referred  to  the  press  hand- 
out as  an  "Emancipation  Proclamation" 
and  characterized  it  as  a  "major  state- 
ment." A  fictional  roundup  of  comment: 

By  a  MARY  M'GRORY 

So  the  word  finally  crashed  through  the 
barrier  erected  by  his  "secretaries,"  Ni- 
coiai  and  Hay,  to  the  wisecracking  war- 
rior that  cartoonists  have  come  to  know 
and  love  as  "the  big  baboon,"  that  the 
Civil  War  is  not  being  fought  about  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  after  all,  but 
about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It's  about 
time. 

Lincoln's  name  may  be  on  the  docu- 
ment, but  the  real  authors  are  Wendell 
Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who  were  out  marching  in  the  streets 
while  Honest  Abe  was  doffing  his  stove- 
pipe to  the  gang  who  tried  to  tag  "copper- 
ing them  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon  light  to 
habeus  corpus.  Can  we  expect  to  hear  a 
mighty  roar  from  liberal  abolitionists  on 
that  issue,  sensitive  as  they  are  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom?  As  Gen.  Nath- 
an Bedford  Forrest  said  only  last  week, 
"I  told  you  twicet,  goddammit,  no." 

Although  the  assault  by  central  govern- 
ment on  private  property  is  troubling, 
the  constitutional  principle  of  the  equal 
creation  of  men  must  control,  which  is 
why  conservatives  can  support  the  resto- 
ration of  certain  muniments,  if  not  the 
aureate  rhetoric,  of  this  "Proclama- 
tion" .  .  . 

By  a  C.  L.  SULZBERGER 

One  must  assume  that  the  primary 
reason  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  to  influence  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  not  to  enter  Amer- 
ica's Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  South. 
Antislavery  sentiment  among  England's 
workingmen  is  high,  and  no  British  lead- 


head"  on  the  people  who  believe  in  peace 
and  human  freedom  .  .  . 

By  an  EVANS  AND  NOV  AK 

At  a  stormy,  secret  Cabinet  meeting 
two  months  before  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  Postmaster  General 
Montgomery  Blair--the  only  man  with 
political  savvy  still  close  to  the  increas- 
i  n  g  1  y  isolated  and  morose  Presi- 
dent—warned Lincoln  that  the  move 
could  spell  disaster  for  candidates  in  the 
midterm  elections. 

By  polling  bellweather-beaten  districts 
chosen  for  us  by  psephologist  Oliver 
Scammonberg,  we  find  four  border 
states— Maryland,  Kentucky,  Delaware 
and  Missouri— are  still  loyal  and  highly 
necessary  to  the  Union  cause.  But  they 
are  slaveholding  states.  At  the  urging  of 
vote-conscious  Blair,  Lincoln  watered 
down  his  edict  to  apply  only  to  Con- 
federate states. 

er,  much  as  he  would  like  to  encourage  a 
Southern  victory  that  would  enhance 
England's  commercial  dominance,  can 
afford  to  oppose  it. 

Thus  the  emancipation  is  seen  by  ob- 
servers here  in  Ulan  Bator,  strategic 
nerve  center  of  Outer  Mongolia,  as  a  dip- 
lomatic-military masterstroke  .  .  . 

By  an  ART  BUCHWALD 

Now  that  emancipation  is  here,  every- 
body wants  to  be  a  slave.  My  friend, 
Simon  J.  Legree,  who  has  just  become  a 
management  consultant  to  Little  Eva  In- 
dustries, thinks  now  that  slavery  is  on 
the  way  out,  nostalgia  for  it  will  grow. 
"Chains  and  flogging  turned  a  lot  of 
people  oft  for  awhile,"  says  Simon.  "But 
now  they're  coming  to  see  the  advan- 
tages: no  taxes,  no  responsibilities,  no 
jury  duty  ..." 

By  a  JAMES  RESTON 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  procla- 
mation is  that  it  deals  with  the  politics  of 


'Lincoln's  name  may  he  on 
the  document,  hut  the  real 
authors  are  Wendell  I'hillip.s 
and   R  illiani   Lloyd  Garrison 


Even  so,  proslavery  sentiment  in  the 
North  is  likely  to  cause  a  political  whip- 
lash. Barring  bombshells,  insiders  say 
anti-Lincoln  forces  will  sweep  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
all  states  Lincoln  carried  years  ago. 

By  a  WILLIAM  BUCKLEY 

The  rodomontade  accompanying  the 
White  Holse  statement— "Emancipation 
Proclamation"  has  a  mouth-filling  quali- 
ty—obscures one  of  the  recherche  ironies 
of  this  administration.  Here  is  a  Presi- 
dent freeing  slaves  ton  paper,  at  least) 
and  at  the  same  time  imprisoning  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  unlawfully,  deny- 


the  problem  and  not  the  problem  itself. 

The  President,  in  seeking  a  com- 
promise, has  freed  the  slaves  in  only 
those  states  in  which  his  government  has 
no  power  to  enforce  emancipation,  and 
has  not  freed  the  slaves  in  those  states 
where  his  government  dues  have  the 
power  to  enforce  it.  That's  why  the  mood 
pervading  this  capital  today  is  somewhat 
cynical,  holding  that  the  proclamation  is 
a  lot  of  weak  talk,  and  this  is  especially 
difficult  for  the  wives. 

The  problem  has  not  lent  itself  to  a 
political  solution,  which  is  why  we're 
fighting  a  Civil  War.  "Preservation  of 
the  Union,"  a  worthy  goal,  is  a  political 
abstraction.  Slavery  is  another  mat- 
ter—a profound  moral  issue— and  it  can 
no  longer  be  ducked,  compromised  about 
or  postponed.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  soon  have 
to  take  an  unequivical  moral  stand. 

As  the  yet-unborn  Walter  Lippmann 
will  one  day  write,  "... 


Parade,  Journal  Gazette,  Fort  Wayne    October  3,  1932 


The  Emancipation 
Proclamation 
Freed  No  Slaves 

Abraham  Lincoln  opposed  slavery  but  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  emancipated  no  one.  Lin- 
coln called  it  "a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for 
suppressing  rebellion" — not  a  humanitarian  edict. 

Issued  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1863,  the  proclama- 
tion freed  only  slaves  in  the  secessionist  Southern 
states,  excepting  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Louisiana.  It  did  not  apply  to  slaves  in  the  North 
or  in  the  border  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Missouri. 

The  proclamation  satisfied  abolitionists  and  en- 
abled the  Union  forces  to  enlist  secessionists'  slaves. 


(By  1864,  the  Union  forces  had  gained  130,000 
black  soldiers,  sailors  and  laborers.) 

Many  slaves  escaped  to  the  North;  many  were 
liberated  as  Union  troops  advanced.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  13th  Amendment  took  effect  in  1865  that 


Lincoln  and  aides  work  on  Emancipation  Proclamation. 


Reasons  behind  document 
that  freed  slaves  explored 


By  GEORGE  ROBERTS 
Staff  Reporter 


ALBANY  —  Historians  and 
other  scholars  from  throughout 
the  nation  gathered  here  Satur- 
day to  examine  the  reasons 
behind  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Emanciapation  Proclaimation, 
the  original  version  of  which  is 
on  display  at  the  New  York 
State  Museum. 

The  proclaimation,  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  on 
Sept.  22,  1862,  freed  the  slaves 
and  became  a  monument  to 
Black  History  in  the  United 
States. 

Thus  it  was  fitting  that  this, 
the  orginal  Emancipation  Pro- 
lamation,  was  displayed  in  the 
New  York  State  Museum  in 
Albany  during  February 
( Black  History  Month). 

In  conjunction  with  Black 
History  Month  and  the  display 
of  the  document,  the  museum 
sponsored  a  one-day  free  sym- 
posium  Saturday. 

Lincoln's  true  feelings  and 
reasons  for  issueing  the  docu- 
ment remain  plerhaps  as 
obscured  as  black  history 
itself. 

An  early  black  historian  once 
said,  "black  history  begins 
with  America  because,  for 
most  of  my  people  knowledge 
of  any  kind,  and  in  particular, 
concerning  their  homeland, 
was  kept  from  them  in  the  fear 
that  they  might  unite  under  a 
common  cause." 

Gabor  S.  Boritt,  Associate 
Profesor  of  History  and 
Director,  Civil  War  Institute  in 
Gettsburg,  (Pa.)  College,  sug- 
gested that  it  was  because  of 
this  general  feeling  that  the 
document  was  written  is  such 
dull  legal  language. 

"Lincoln  had  always  meant 


to  free  the  slaves,  but  he  had  to 
appeal  to  the  white  population 
of  the  time,  who  wanted 
something  less. 

"He  was  a  leader  of  a  nation 
of  whites  and  blacks  and  knew 
he  had  to  put  the  Union  first. 
The  white  soldiers  would  not 
suffer  and  tight  through  a  long 
bloody  war  just  to  free  the 
slaves,  but  they  would  to  save 
the  Union."  said  Boritt. 

Boritt  was  commenting  on  a 
paper  presented  by  Joseph  T. 
Reidy,  assistant  professor  of 
History  at  Howard  University 
in  Washington.  The  paper  was 
entitled  "The  Emancipation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  how 
American  Slaves  Freed  the 
Great  Emancipator." 

Reidy  had  suggested  the  the 
Emancipation  had  come  about 
because  after  the  war  the 
Dlacks  were  the  only  group  in 
the  South  that  could  be  consid- 
ered as  loyal. 

In  addition,  freeing  the 
slaves  gave  them  the  right  to 
vote  and  their  vote  would 
naturally  be  for  the  Republican 
Party.  That  part  of  the  deal 
was  to  take  the  land  from  the 
Rebels  and  redistribute  it 
among  the  blacks,  thus  hurting 
the  cotton  industry. 

Robert  Engs,  commonwealth 
visting  Professor  of  History  of 
the  College  of  William  &  Mary 
in  Williamsburgh,  Va.  pointed 
out  in  his  paper  entitled  "The 
Meaning  of  Emancipation  to 
the  Freed  Man,"  that  the 
freedom  was  not  without  pro- 
blems and  that  they  never  did 
get  the  land  that  was  to  go 
along  with  the  deal.  So  the  this 
didn't  affect  the  industry.  Later 
crops  suffered  from  drought 
and  other  factors,  not  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves,  according 
to  Engs. 

That  the  freed  men  had  free 


rninds  and  disgreed  among 
themselves  about  what 
freedom  meant.  He  quoted  a 
letter  from  a  black  girl  to  her 
former  master  saying,"  Master 
I  never  had  to  worry  while  I 
was  with  you... please  take  me 
back."  Another  wrote  "When  I 
was  a  slave  I  didn't  have  the 
worry"s  I  do  now,  but  I 
worry's  free  and  I  like  it." 

Commenting  on  a  letter  that 
was  written  by  Lincoln  in  1862, 
in  which  he  wrote  "the  Union  is 
all  important,  slavery  is  in- 
cidental," Boritt  said,  "Lincoln 
had  written  that  letter  for 
public  consumption.  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to 
free  the  slaves  and  had  started 
work  on  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

"Lincoln  was  capible  of  writ- 
ing the  Gettysburg  Address  and 
several  other  works,  yet  Lin- 
coln was  willing  to  risk  his  own 
reputation,  confusing  posterity 
and  historians  for  all  time  in 
order  to  succeed  with  the 
Emancipation."  said  Boritt. 

He  said  that  Lincoln  re- 
cognized the  importance  of  the 
document. 

"'I  never  felt  more  like  I  was 
doing  right,'  he  said  as  he 
signed  the  document.  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  it  would 
also  be  the  greatest  event  of 
the  19th  century.  That's  not 
modest  Abe  Lincoln,  but  that's 
how  important  he  considered 
it,"  said  Boritt. 

Although  Lincoln  has  left 
historians  122  years  later  debat- 
ing as  to  the  why  he  wrote  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation, 
the  fact  remains,  he  did.  With 
its  signing  he  became  known  as . 
the  man  who  tried  to  clean  the; 
slate  by  declaring  that  Ameri- 
can blacks  "shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever 
free." 


Teach  13-Year-Olds 
Lincoln  Freed  Slaves 

To  the  Editor: 

In  an  article  about  New  York  Stat< 
revamping  its  social  studies  curricu 
lum  (Oct.  20),, you  quote  an  educatoi 
who  asseris  that  "the  Emancipatioi 
Proclamation  didn't  free  anybody" 
and  therefore  feels  it  is  wrong  t( 
teach  eighth-graders  that  Abrahan 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  • 

This  hoary  myth  deserves  to  be  laid 
to  rest.  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  Jan.  1,  1863,  did  in  fact  apply 
only  to  areas  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  and  freed  few  slaves 
on  the  day  it  was  issued.  Butras  Union 
troops  advanced  into  the  South,  the 
proclamation  brought  freedom  to1 
bondsmen  in  all  conquered  regions  not 
specifically  exempted  from^t. 

In  addition,  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
the  Civil  War  President  'used  his  ex- 
ecutive powers  to  secure  passage  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
13th  Amendment,  putting  a  final  end 
to  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  man  who  wrote,  "If 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong,"  was  truly  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator, and  we  should  indeed  teach  13- 
years-olds  that  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves.  Hans  L.  Trefousse 

Distinguished  Professor  of  History  ; 

Brooklyn  College 
Brooklyn,  Oct.  23, 1987 

—  -^vy^l 
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When  Lincoln  Had  to  Lift  Flagging  Spirits 


To  the  Editor: 

Prof.  Hans  L.  Trefousse  disputes 
the  assertion  by  an  unnamed  educa- 
tor that  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  "didn't  free  anybody" 
(letter,  Nov.  8)  and  supports  his  argu- 
ment with  the  fact  that  although  the 
proclamation  did  hot  apply  to  those 
slave  states  loyal  to  the  Union,  it  did 
permit  the  Union  armies,  advancing 
into  Southern  territories,  to  carry  out 
the  "emancipating"  objective. 

If  such  were  the  case,  one  can  ques- 
tion the  timing  and  even  the  very  mo- 
tive of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion (Jan.  1, 1863).  It  was  the  gloomi- 
est period  in  the  military  history  of 
the  Union.  The  Confederate  armies 
were  already  in  Northern  territory 
and  General  Grant  was  held  at  bay  at 
Vicksburg. 

The  casualties  were  frightening 
and  a  strong  feeling  against  the  war 
was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in 
many  areas  of  the  North.  Was  this 
document  the  act  of  a  nation  sensing 
a  victory  or  was  it,  in  fact,  a  public 
relations  ploy  aimed  at  lifting  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  abolitionists, 
Lincoln's  staunchest  supporters? 
.  Lincoln  was  already  being  chal- 
lenged on  constitutional  grounds 
when  he  placed  the  nation  under  mili- 
tary law,  and  his  issuance  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  brought 
1  more  challenges  on  the  grounds  that 

Lsuch  an  act  required  a  constitutional 
amendment  Lincoln  admitted  it  but 


Bob  Gale 


said  that  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  nation's  military,  he  could  issue  ; 
the  proclamation  on  the  basis  that  it  I 
was  a  military  act  calculated  to  pun-  ! 
ish  the  enemy  and  deny  him  the  lbgis-  , 
tical  resources  that  slave  labor  was  ! 
able  to  provide. 

Indeed,  the  Emancipation  Procla-  j 
mation  "didn't  free  anybody."  When 
the  Union  armies-  advanced  into 
slave  territories  they  did  free  , 
•-iithe  slaves  —  and,  given  the 
freedom  with  which  they  acted  in 
Southern  territories,  they  would 
have  done  so  even  without  the  proc- 
lamation. EmilLeavitt 
Huntington,  L.I.,  Nov.  8, 1987 


READ 

KINGSBURY 


He  found  words 
to  free  slaves, 
preserve  union 

The  original  draft  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  in  the  hand  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  was  on  dis- 
play in  the  New  York  State  Museum, 
I  had  read.  So  when  I  was  in  Albany 
last  month  I  trekked  one  day  the 
length  of  the  Empire  State  Plaza  to 
the  museum,  a  treasure  house  of  state 
lore  and  development. 

Alas,  the  Proclamation  was  no  long- 
er on  display,  but  I  could  learn  more 
in  the  State  Library  upstairs,  I  was 
told.  So  up  I  went  and  soon  found 
myself  in  the  hands  of  J.  Van  Judd, 
manager  of  the  library's  most  valu- 
able collections,  and  Ann  Swartzell, 
the  preservation  librarian. 

They  took  me  up  several  more 
floors,  into  a  charming  room  lined 
with  the  bookcases  of  what  they  said 
had  been  John  Dewey's  study  when 
he  was  state  librarian. 

Judd  stuck  a  plastic  card  in  a  slot, 
spun  some  dials,  and  a  large  metal 
door  swung  open  on  the  vault,  a  rath- 
er large  room  lined  with  metal  shelves 
on  which  rested  old  books  and  bind-  . 
ers  which  I  imagined  contained  the 
earliest  records  and  maps  of  the  state. 

Before  I  could  ask,  my  guides  had 
checked  the  temperature  and  humid- 
ity dials  and  whisked  a  cloth  cover  off 


a  shallow  box  with  metal  sides  and 
glass  cover. 

THERE  IT  WAS,  arguably  the 
most  important  U.S.  document  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  —  four  sheets  of  pa- 
per covered  with  even,  straight  lines 
of  fading  brown  ink  in  a  strong,  legi- 
ble hand. 

A  few  phrases  had  been  scratched 
out  and  new  ones  inserted  in  different 
handwriting.  In  two  places,  printed 
sections  of  law  to  which  Lincoln 
wished  to  make  reference  had  been 
pasted  in. 

It  was  a  document  without  flour- 
ishes and  rhetoric,  a  lawyer's  brief 


written  carefully 
to  make  its  politi- 
cal and  legal 
points  crystal 
clear. 

But  the  prosaic 
workmanship  of 
the  document 
spoke  eloquently. 
In  this  unadorned 
manner,  an  ideal 
had  become  poli- 


The  librarians  furnished  materials 
that  told  the  story  more  fully.  Lincoln 
began  drafting  the  proclamation  in 
the  summer  of  1862.  His  cabinet  per>^ 
suaded  him  to  wait  until  the  Union 
forces  could  claim  a  success. 

Antietam  provided  the  opportunity 
and  on  Sept.  22  Lincoln  offered  a  new 
version.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward  of  Auburn  did  some  light 
editing,  and  then  Lincoln  signed  it 
and  Seward  added  his  authenticating 
signature. 

The  proclamation  does  not  free  all 
slaves  —  that  came  later,  in  the  13th 
Amendment.  But  it  paved  the  way  by 
decreeing  that  100  days  hence,  on 
Jan.  1,  1863,  all  slaves  held  in  any 
state  or  region  in  rebellion  against  the 


Union  "shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  free." 

When  that  day  came,  Lincoln  inter- 
rupted a  White  House  reception  to 
sign  the  second,  enabling  order. 

Lincoln  subsequently  gave  both 
documents  to  the  U.S.  Sanitary  Com- 
mission to  raise  funds  for  the  care  of 
wounded  Union  soldiers. 

The  Sept.  22  proclamation  netted 
$1,100  in  a  raffle  at  an  Army  Relief 
Bazaar  in  Albany  in  February  1864.  A 
prominent  abolitionist,  Gerrit  Smith, 
won  it  and  gave  it  back  for  another 
round  of  fund-raising.  But  after  Lin- 
coln was  shot,  the  State  Legislature 
purchased  it  from  the  commission  for 
$1,000. 

It's  been  in  the  State  Library  since, 
except  when  it  was  rescued  from  the 
capital  fire  of  1911,  and  for  brief 
showings  around  New  York  and  in 
Washington  during  the  Civil  War  cen- 
tennial. 

The  Jan.  1  proclamation  was  raf- 
fled off  at  a  Chicago  bazaar  (for 
$10,000),  placed  in  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  for  safekeeping,  and 
there  burned  in  the  great  187f  fire. 

I  KNOW  there's  a  controversy 
about  whether  Lincoln  ordered  the 
emancipation  of  enemy-held  slaves 
because  he  abhored  slavery  or  be- 
cause he  hoped  to  split  the  Confeder- 
acy. Why  either/or? 

A  picture  formed  in  my  mind  as  I 
studied  the  Proclamation  in  the  vault 
of  the  State  Library.  It  was  a  picture 
of  a  tall,  gaunt  man  sitting  in  the 
White  House,  taking  time  in  the 
midst  of  a  bitter  war  to  push  a  pen 
over  these  pages,  searching  for  the 
words  that  might  both  free  the  slaves 
and  help  preserve  the  Union. 

It's  fortunate  for  all  of  us  that  he 
found  them. 

Kingsbury  is  senior  editor  of  the 
Times-Union  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 
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Lincoln  as  emancipator 
still  subject  of  debate 

Colloquium  shows  strong  interest  in  period 


By  KEVIN  McPERMOTT  

STAFF  WRITER 

Historian  James  McPherson's  con- 
clusion about  the  Civil  War  and  slav- 
ery probably  wouldn't  sound  too  con- 
troversial to  the  average  person  on 
the  street. 

But  in  the  divided  house  of  historic 
academia,  McPherson's  radical  dec- 
laration —  "Abraham  Lincoln  freed 
the  slaves"  —  is  akin  to  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter. 

"In  recent  years,  (Lincoln's  impor- 
tance) has  been  challenged  as  'elitist 
history,' "  said  McPherson,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  author  of  "Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom,"  during  a  speech  to  the 
sixth  annual  Lincoln  Colloquium  at 


Sangamon  State  University  on  Satur- 
day. The  more  popular  theme  these 
days,  he  said,  "is  that  the  slaves  freed 
themselves." 

"But  proponents ...  are  in  danger 
of  creating  another  myth,  that  (Lin- 
coln) had  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
McPherson  told  about  250  historians 
who  converged  on  Springfield  from 
all  over  the  nation  for  the  colloqui- 
um. "Without  the  war,  the  door  to 
freedom  would  have  remained 

closed  Liberation,  quite  literally, 

came  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

McPherson  was  one  of  four  promi- 
nent historians  who  presented  papers 
at  this  year's  colloquium,  which  was 
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created  to  track  the  seemingly  end- 
less revisions  and  additions  to  aca- 
demic thought  on  Lincoln's  life. 
•  Among  the  discussions  this  year: 
The  Confederate  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  why  it  may  have  doomed  the 
South's  cause  from  the  beginning; 
white  Southerners  who  joined  the 
.Union  forces;  and  how  Lincoln 
■Stacked  up  to  his  contemporary 
world  leaders. 

-  £  The  heavy  attendance  at  the  event 
likely  reflects  America's  current  ob- 

'  session  —  positive  and  negative  — 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"There  has  been  a  huge  increase  of 
interest  in  anything  to  do  with  the 
Civil  War  in  the  last  five  or  six  years," 
said  McPherson,  a  history  professor 
at  Princeton  University.  "There  has 
always  been  the  god-like  side  (to  Lin- 
coln images) . . .  but  it  goes  in  cycles. 

"In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  denigrate  some  historic 
myths"  because  of  the  new  thinking 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  and 
disillusionment  stemming  from  the 
Vietnam  War.  Lincoln's  image  suf- 
fered as  a  result,  McPherson  said,  es- 
pecially when  Civil  Rights  propo- 
nents noted  some  of  his  seemingly 
racist  statements.  $'< 
£"In  the  past  15  years,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  back.  Now,  he's  neither 
Saint  nor  devil." 

^Nonetheless,  academic  disagree- 
ment persists  about  whether  Lin- 
coln's image  as  "The  Great  Emanci- 
pator" —  drummed  into 
schoolchildren's  heads  for  genera- 
tions —  is  accurate.  Or  whether,  as 
many  historians  now  contend,  he 
pushed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
unforgivably  late  in  the  war,  and  then 
only  because  it  had  become  political- 
ly necessary  and,  later,  inevitable. 

McPherson  said  most  average  citi- 
zens, "especially  in  Springfield,"  still 
believe  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  He 
said  he  agrees  with  that  popular  no- 
tion, although  not  for  all  of  the  same 
reasons. 

"Lincoln's  election  was  a  sign  that 
(the  South)  had  lost  control  of  the 
natipna^  -.•government,"  McPherson 
saidrnofthg  that  Lincoln  long  had 
been  on  record  as  opposing  the 
spread  of  slavery  to  the  new  Western 
territories. 

"Mjfflant  Lincoln's  election,  the 
southern  states  would  not  have  seced- 
ed iffi^6|,^he  said.  Without  the  re- 
sulting war^siavery  would  have  re- 
maine^S.'^ 

He  added  that,  throughout  the 
course  of  the  war,  some  leaders  of 
Lincoln's  own  party  wanted  to  negoti- 
ate peace,  even  if  it  meant  compro- 
mising on  the  question  of  allowing 
new,  Western  slave  states.  Lincoln's 


refusal  to  compromise  on  that  issue, 
he  said,  kept  the  war  raging,  leading 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  end  of  slavery. 

Even  criticism  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  (which  actually 
freed  no  one, 'because  it  didn't  apply 
to  slave  states  still  in  the  Union,  and 
the  Confederate  states  ignored  it) 
isn't  entirely  valid,  McPherson  said. 

He  said  if  Lincoln  had  freed  all 
slaves  at  that  point  and  backed  up  the 
order  militarily,  as  abolitionists 
wanted,  border  states  would  have 
abandoned  the  Union  and  the  war 
might  have  been  lost  —  resulting  in 
the  continuation  of  slavery. 

"If  any  other  man  had  been  in  his 
position,  history  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent," McPherson  said. 

Other  speakers  included  John  Si- 
mon, history  professor  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Simon's  paper 
says  Jefferson  Davis  damned  his  own 
Confederacy  by  ordering  the  attack 
on  the  "defenseless  position"  at  Fort 
Sumter  —  a  beginning  which,  he  said, 
tainted  the  rest  of  the  war  for  the 
South. 

"Surely  one  reason  that  the  South 
lost  the  Civil  War  is  that  the  war  start- 
ed at  the  wrong  time,  the  wrong  place 
and  for  the  wrong  reason,"  according 
to  Simon. 

He  said  the  appearance  that  the 
South  had  launched*  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  weak  fort  didn't  help  sway 
the  undecided  border  states  to  the 
Southern  cause  and,  as  one  Confeder- 
ate adviser  put  it,  "will  lose  us  every 
friend  in  the  North." 

Richard  Current,  history  professor 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
focused  on  one  of  the  little-known  as- 
pects of  the  war:  Southern  whites  who 
joined  the  Union. 

While  the  service  of  former  slaves 
in  the  war  is  well  known,  Current 
said,  the  roughly  100,000  white  South- 
erners who  headed  north  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten.  During  their  own 
time,  he  said,  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  executed  as  traitors  or  desert- 
ers if  they  were  captured.  Many  of 
them  served  their  military  time  in 
the  West,  fighting  Indians,  because  of 
that  risk. 

Frank  Williams,  president  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  con- 
trasted Lincoln's  leadership  to  that  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and 
other  regions  during  the  Civil  War 
(or,  as  the  Queen  of  England  called  it 
at  the  time,  the  "serious  differences" 
in  America). 

"Lincoln  gave  little  direct  attention 
to  foreign  affairs,"  and  mostly  con- 
centrated on  diplomatic  moves  to 
keep  Europe  from  getting  involved 
and  complicating  things,  Williams 
said.  "It  is  doubtful  whether  any  oth- 
er leader  of  his  time  could  have 
matched  him  in  politics." 


~F  UN  &  GAMES 

Lincoln's  proclamation  had  larger  moral  significance 


Q.  Why  did  Lincoln  wait  until  1863,  more 
than  two  years  after  the  start  of  the  Civil  War, 
to  emancipate  the  slaves? 

A.  We  all  know  certain  things  about  Histo- 
ry, but  History  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as 
What  Actually  Happened.  History  tends  to 
make  sense;  it's  only  when  you  double-check 
your  facts  and  discover  What  Actually  Hap- 
pened that  you  get  totally  confused. 

Most  Americans  probably  know  that  a 
seminal  moment  in  the  Civil  War  came  on 
Jan.  1, 1863,  when  Lincoln  issued  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  freeing  the  slaves.  But 
hardly  any  slaves  were  actually  freed,  at  least 
not  immediately. 

The  proclamation  specifically  did  not  out- 
law slavery  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland, 
Delaware  or  in  any  of  the  Confederate  territo- 
ry occupied  by  the  Union  army,  including  all 
of  Tennessee  and  the  sugar-producing  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana.  Where  did  it  emancipate 
slaves?  Mainly  in  places  where  Lincoln's  au- 
thority wasn't  recognized. 

"Precisely  those  areas  under  which  he  had 
no  practical  jurisdiction  were  the  ones  where 
the  emancipation  was  applied,"  says  Joseph 
Reidy,  a  Howard  University  professor  of 


history  and  co-author  of 
"Free  At  Last,"  about 
the  emancipation. 

Lincoln  was  trying  to 
finesse  an  extremely 
delicate  situation.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  abhorred 
slavery  and  was  sympa- 
thetic to  the  call  for  com- 
plete abolition.  But  he 
also  had  a  war  on  his 
hands.  He  had  to  think 
strategically.  He  needed 
the  continued  support  of 
the  slaveholding  border 
states.  He  feared  that 
the  border  states  would 
bolt  the  Union  if  he  emancipated  their  slaves. 
And  saving  the  Union  was  his  paramount 
goal. 

Maryland  didn't  outlaw  slavery  until  1864, 
Tennessee  and  Missouri  until  early  1865. 
Delaware  and  Kentucky  retained  slavery  until 
it  was  outlawed  by  the  13th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  in  December  1865. 

Lincoln  felt  he  had  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  declare  a  broad  emancipation.  He 


thought  the  war  powers  granted  to  him  as 
president  would  make  legal  a  narrower  eman- 
cipation with  a  specific  military  purpose  — 
hastening  the  end  of  the  rebellion. 

But  the  proclamation  was  still  a  "great 
American  document  of  freedom,"  as  historian 
John  Hope  Franklin  wrote  in  his  1963  book, 
"The  Emancipation  Proclamation."  Legal  and 
military  issues  aside,  the  proclamation  was 
clearly  of  larger  moral  significance.  It  recog- 
nized that  the  war  was  fundamentally  about 
the  injustice  of  slavery.  Many  Northerners 
had  tried  to  avoid  acknowledging  that  the  war 
was  inextricably  linked  to  the  bondsman's 
plight.  The  emancipation  changed  that. 

"The  war  became  more  than  a  war  to  save 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Union. 
It  became  also  a  war  to  promote  the  freedom 
of  mankind,"  Franklin  wrote. 

The  abolitionist  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
upon  hearing  Lincoln's  Preliminary  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  said, 
"The  Proclamation  may  not  free  a  single 
slave,  but  it  gives  liberty  a  moral  recognition." 

Some  abolitionists  were  upset  at  the  eman- 
cipation's exceptions.  But  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion was  greeted  by  slaves  and  freemen  as  a 


broad  emancipation.  Slaves  were  spurred  to 
flee  to  freedom  and  take  up  arms  in  the  Unio 
cause.  By  April  1865, 190,000  black  soldiers 
had  joined  the  struggle. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  Ls  prope/ 
ly  remembered  as  a  great  document,  but  the 
exact  wording  is  not  inspiring.  Here  is  part  of 
one  sentence: 

"I,  Abraham  Lincoln  ...  as  a  fit  and  neces 
sary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebel- 
lion, do,  on  this  1st  day  of  January,  A.D.  1865 
and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do, 
publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one 
hundred  days  from  the  first  day  above  men- 
tioned, order  and  designate  as  the  States  and 
parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  re 
spectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  th 
United  States  the  following,  to  wit:  Arkansas 
Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St. 
Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John. 

As  Reidy  puts  it,  "If  it  doesn't  look  to  be 
the  work  of  some  crazed  lawyer,  it  does  look  1 
be  the  work  of  some  narrow-minded  military 
official." 

But  it  was,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  g 
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In  one  regard,  January  1,  1863,  was  no  different 
than  all  the  other  New  Year's  Days  in  recent  Wash- 
ington memory — Civil  War  notwithstanding. 
Ushers  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  White  House 
around  11  a.m.,  and  ordinary  citizens  surged 
inside  to  mingle  with  dignitaries.  Towering  above 
the  throng  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  patiently  greet- 
ing visitors  by  the  hundreds,  "his  blessed  pump 
handle  working  steadily,"  marveled  journalist  Noah 
Brooks.  But  this  was  to  be  no  ordinary  New  Year's  Day  in 
the  nation's  capital.  Today  history  would  be  made. 

Around  2  p.m.  the  president  quietly  slipped  out  of  the 
East  Room  and  walked  upstairs  to  his  office  (now  the 
Lincoln  Bedroom)  on  the  second  floor.  Waiting  for  him 
was  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  along  with 
Seward's  son  Frederick,  who  served  as  his  father's  private 
secretary,  and  a  few  members  of  Lincoln's  staff.  On  the 
large  table  near  the  center  of  the  room  rested  a  vellum 
document  written  out  by  a  professional  "engrosser" — 
and  corrected  a  final  time  only  hours  before,  after  Lin- 
coln himself  noticed  an  error. 

Solemnly,  Lincoln  sat  down  at  his  accustomed  spot  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Now,  at  last,  he  would  sign  the 
most  important  order  of  his  administration,  perhaps  of 
the  century:  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Exactly  100  days  earlier,  Lincoln  had  issued  a  prelim- 
inary proclamation,  vowing  to  free  the  slaves  in  all  states 
still  in  active  rebellion  against  the  federal  authority  on 
this  day,  January  1.  The  rebellion  had  continued,  but 
many  doubted  until  the  very  last  minute  that  Lincoln 
would  make  good  his  threat.  One  persistent  rumor  held 
that  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  daughter  of  a  slaveholder,  would 
bewitch  her  husband  into  reneging.  "Will  Lincoln's  back- 


'If  my  name  ever  goes 
into  history  it  will  be  for 
this  act,  and  my  whole 


soul  is  in  it 


bone  carry  him  through?"  wondered  New  Yorker 
George  Templeton  Strong.  "Nobody  knows."  Lincoln 
took  a  steel  pen  in  hand,  dipped  it  in  an  inkwell,  but  then 
paused  and  put  the  pen  down.  To  his  own  surprise,  his 
hand  was  trembling. 

It  was  not,  Lincoln  later  insisted,  "because  of  any 
uncertainty  or  hesitation  on  my  part."  As  he  put  it  at  that 
decisive  moment,  "I  never  in  my  life  felt  more  certain 
that  I  am  doing  right  than  I  do  in  signing  this  paper."  But 
the  day  had  taken  a  toll.  "I  have  been  shaking  hands 


since  9  o'clock  this  morning,  and  my  hand  is  almost  par- 
alyzed," the  president  lamented.  "If  my  name  ever  goes 
into  history  it  will  be  for  this  act,"  he  told  the  witnesses, 
"and  my  whole  soul  is  in  it.  If  my  hand  trembles  when  I 
sign  the  proclamation,  all  who  examine  the  document 
hereafter  will  say,  'He  hesitated.'" 

Hesitation  was  the  last  thing  on  his  mind.  "The  South 
had  fair  warning  that  if  they  did  not  return. ..I  would 
strike  at  this  pillar  of  their  strength,"  Lincoln  insisted. 
"The  promise  must  now  be  kept."  Lincoln  again  took  up 
his  pen.  Slowly  but  firmly,  he  wrote  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
in  large  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the  document  that 
declared  all  slaves  in  the  Confederacy  "forever  free."  Let- 
ting out  a  burst  of  relieved  laughter,  he  glanced  at  his 
effort  and  declared,  "That  will  do." 

What  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
did — and  did  not — do  has  been  the  subject  of  heated 
debate  ever  since.  Did  it  free  all  the  slaves?  None?  Or 
some?  Was  it  a  thunderbolt  aimed  at  correcting  genera- 
tions of  inhumanity?  Was  it  rather  a  stroke  of  political 
expediency  directed  solely  at  foreign  powers  otherwise 
poised  to  intervene  in  America's  war  on  the  side  of  the 
slaveholding  South?  Or  was  it  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  slavery  was  already  dying,  thanks  to  forces 
beyond  the  president's  control? 

One  thing  is  certain:  Lincoln  himself  believed  his  order 
would  change  the  course  of  both  the  Civil  War  and  the 
peace  that  would  follow.  And  so  did  his  contemporaries — 
including  the  painters,  engravers  and  lithographers  who 
commenced  portraying  him  as  a  modern  Moses  in  a  host 
of  artistic  tributes — a  sure  measure  of  public  opinion 
before  the  days  of  professional  polling.  For  the  most  part, 
the  graphic  arts  were  somewhat  slow  to  celebrate  emanci- 
pation— waiting  until  the  election  cam- 
paign of  1864  to  issue  the  first  tentative 
tributes  to  (and  virulent  attacks  on)  the 
document,  and  withholding  heroic  por- 
traits of  the  Emancipator  himself  until  his 
assassination  in  1865.  But  popular  culture 
ultimately  embraced  Lincoln  as  a  liberator, 
and  for  nearly  a  century  most  historians 
agreed  he  deserved  the  title. 
Then,  in  the  crucible  of  the  1960s  Civil  Rights  revolu- 
tion, dissenting  voices  began  offering  a  different  version 
of  the  story.  Some  insisted  that  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation had  achieved  little — that,  after  all,  it  ordered 
slaves  freed  only  in  those  states  where  Lincoln  had  no 
authority  to  do  so,  leaving  slavery  frustratingly  un- 
touched in  a  wide  swath  of  geography  over  which  he 
presided  as  chief  magistrate.  More  recently  some 
African-American  historians  advanced  the  additional 
theory  of  "self  emancipation,"  arguing  that  slaves,  in 
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essence,  had  freed  themselves  by  fleeing  from  their 
bondage  in  such  huge  numbers  (a  mass  of  humanity 
known  as  "contrabands")  that  Lincoln  had  no  choice  but 
to  codify  their  flight  by  issuing  his  rather  limp  order. 

Such  criticisms,  however,  ignore  the  tremendous  impact 
the  Proclamation  had  in  its  own  time,  a  far  more  accurate 
yardstick  than  hindsight.  In  the  words  of  one  contempo- 
rary, nothing  so  revolutionary  had  happened  in  America 
since  the  Revolutionary  War  itself.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
Lincoln  anguished  so  long  before  doing  what  some  of  his 
supporters  thought  he  should  have  done 
the  moment  he  became  president.  And 
perhaps  that  is  why,  however  long  and 
arduously  he  labored  to  get  its  timing  just 
right,  his  order  triggered  so  much  anger — 
putting  Lincoln's  political  party  on  the 
defensive  and  inspiring  fears  that  white 
troops  might  refuse  to  fight  to  free  black 
slaves.  Modern  Americans  should  never 
forget  that  above  all  else,  in  its  own  day  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  immensely  controversial. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  that  Lincoln  personally 
opposed  slavery  all  his  life  (even  this  inescapable  truth 
has  been  challenged  by  a  smattering  of  revisionists  in 
recent  years).  Visiting  New  Orleans  as  a  young  man,  he 
had  been  horrified  by  the  sight  of  black  men  in  chains 
like  "fish  in  a  trot  line,"  as  he  put  it,  a  vision  that  tor- 
mented him  for  years.  As  a  legislator  in  Illinois,  he 
became  one  of  the  few  to  sign  a  resolution  condemning 
slavery.  And  in  his  single  term  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, he  opposed  the  American  war  against  Mexico, 
largely  because  its  Democratic  supporters  hoped  with 
conquest  to  acquire  new  Southern  territory  ripe  for  slav- 
ery. When  Congress  struck  down  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise in  1854,  Lincoln  denounced  the  idea  that  settlers  in 
America's  new  western  territories  could  now  vote  to 
import  slave  labor.  At  the  very  least,  he  insisted,  slavery 
must  be  limited  to  those  states  where  it  had  long  existed. 

True,  Lincoln  did  not  then  (or  perhaps  ever)  believe  in 
perfect  social  equality  for  African  Americans.  Before  he 
became  president,  he  did  not  yet  think  blacks  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  or  to  serve  on  juries,  much  less  inter- 
marry with  whites.  But  he  differed  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  citizens  (and  politicians)  of  the  day  when 
he  declared,  "In  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  which  his  own 
hands  earn,"  a  black  man  "is  my  equal  and.. .the  equal 
of  every  living  man."  Incredible  as  it  seems  today,  such 
pronouncements  still  shocked  many  mid-1 9th  century 
Americans.  He  took  a  further  risk  denouncing  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1857  Dred  Scott  decision,  under  which 
blacks  were  relegated  to  noncitizen  status  forever. 

Candidate  Lincoln  was  elected  president  in  1860 


pledging  to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
Southern  states,  where,  he  acknowledged,  the  institution 
was  protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  But  after  more 
than  a  year  of  rebellion,  President  Lincoln  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  restore  the  Union  was  to 
wage  war  not  only  against  Confederate  armies  but  also 
against  the  Confederacy's  secret  weapon:  free  home-front 
slave  labor.  "We  must  free  the  slaves,"  he  confided,  "or 
ourselves  be  subdued." 
Then  why  did  he  not  order  slaves  liberated  the  moment 


the  states  defied  federal  authority?  Because  Lincoln 
judged  that  the  American  people — even  those  in  the  loyal 
states — would  defy  him.  "Public  sentiment  is  everything," 
he  had  declared  during  the  1858  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates.  "With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail;  with- 
out it  nothing  can  succeed.  Consequently  he  who  molds 
public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts  statutes 
or  pronounces  decisions."  Until  1862  Lincoln  was  not 
prepared  to  pronounce  his  decision  because  he  had  not 
yet  molded  public  sentiment. 


^Mj^1  t  is  my  conviction,"  Lincoln  insisted 
when  he  heard  the  criticism  of  his 
sluggishness,  "that  had  the  proclama- 
tion been  issued  even  six  months  ear- 
lier than  it  was,  public  sentiment 
would  not  have  sustained  it."  He  may 
mJK/Lm  have  been  right.  Lincoln  had  ample 
reason  to  fear  that  if  he  acted  against 
slavery  precipitately,  he  would  at  the  very  least  lose  cru- 
cial support  in  the  vital  Border  States,  which  he  desper- 
ately needed  to  keep  from  joining  the  Confederacy. 
Virginia  had  already  seceded,  but  Lincoln  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  next  slave  state  to  the  north,  Maryland. 
If  Maryland  seceded,  then  Washington,  D.C.,  would 
become  a  capital  city  trapped  inside  an  enemy  country. 
The  federal  government  would  almost  certainly  fall  if 
others  joined  the  bandwagon. 

Lincoln  fretted  too  that  if  he  moved  too  soon,  North- 
ern voters  might  turn  against  his  party  and  force  on  him 
a  hostile  Congress  unwilling  to  continue  prosecuting  the 
war.  Then  all  would  be  lost  anyway:  democracy,  the 
Union  and  any  promise,  ever,  of  eradicating  slavery.  So 
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Lincoln  waited,  enduring  blistering  criticism  from  the 
political  left  as  abolitionists  assailed  him  for  wasting  a 
precious  opportunity.  Congress  did  pass,  and  Lincoln 
signed,  two  Confiscation  Acts  authorizing  the  seizure  of 
property  held  by  Rebel  traitors — including  slaves.  But  the 
law  suffered  from  fatal  flaws:  It  left  unclear  precisely 
how  to  define  traitors,  and  assigned  judgment  to  the  fed- 
eral courts,  which  no  longer  operated  in  the  areas  affect- 
ed by  the  bill.  The  tide,  however,  was  turning.  Lincoln 
signaled  his  instinct  for  freedom  by  signing  a  D.C.  com- 
pensated emancipation  act  on  April  16,  1862,  although 
he  again  infuriated  abolitionists  by  waiting  a  long  time 
before  he  gave  his  approval. 

Not  until  July  1862  did  Lincoln  finally  conclude  that 
he  could  act  boldly  and  broadly:  without  Congress  and 
without  recourse  to  nonfunctioning  courts.  He  had  set- 
tled on  both  a  legal  argument  and  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity. He  would  act  not  from  "the  bosom  of 
philanthropy,"  as  he  wryly  put  it,  but  on  the  basis  of 
military  necessity,  with  an  order  from  a  commander  in 
chief  aimed,  at  its  most  basic  level,  at  punishing  rebels  by 
utilizing  a  time-tested  weapon  of  war — confiscating 
enemy  property,  in  this  case,  human  property. 

Returning  to  Washington  after  a  frustrating  visit  to 
Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan's  idle  army  on  July  7-10 
(the  presumptuous  commander  had  advised  Lincoln  that 
the  war  should  not  be  waged  to  free  any  slaves),  Lincoln 
concluded  that  the  opposite  was  true.  "Things  had  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse,"  he  lamented  later,  "until  I  felt 
that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope. ..that  we  had 
about  played  our  last  card  and  must  change  our  tactics, 
or  lose  the  game."  Lincoln  probably  began  writing  a  first 
draft  of  an  Emancipation  order  on  board  the  steamboat 
returning  him  to  the  capital.  He  likely  continued  work  at 
the  Soldier's  Home  north  of  the  city,  where  the  Lincoln 


family  retreated  that  summer.  It  was  during  his  daily  trips 
to  and  from  the  White  House  that  the  president  first 
encountered  the  contraband  camps  ringing  the  area, 
occasionally  stopping  to  visit  the  escaped  slaves. 

On  July  22  Lincoln  called  his  cabinet  together  and 
revealed  that  he  had  reached  his  momentous  decision.  A 
president  who  routinely  polled  his  ministers  on  all  issues 
of  public  policy  and  deferred  to  their  collective  wisdom, 


he  bluntly  told  them  that  this  time  he  would  entertain  no 
opposition  or  debate.  He  unfolded  some  handwritten 
papers  and  slowly  read  aloud  his  short,  somewhat  impre- 
cise document  ordering  as  "a  fit  and  necessary  war  meas- 
ure" that  slaves  be  freed  in  states  whose  relationship  with 
the  Union  remained  "suspended,  or  disturbed."  No  one 
objected,  but  Secretary  of  State  Seward  expressed  a  sen- 
sible concern.  With  the  war  going  so  badly,  he  worried, 
wouldn't  an  emancipation  announcement  be  seen  as  "a 
cry  for  help — our  last  shriek  on  the  retreat?"  Seward  pro- 
posed postponing  the  Proclamation  until  the  Union  could 
win  a  victory  on  the  battlefield.  Reluctantly,  Lincoln  con- 
ceded the  wisdom  in  Seward's  suggestion;  he  did  not 
want  his  order  to  be  viewed,  he  confessed,  like  the 
"Pope's  bull  against  the  comet." 

Over  the  next  two  months,  as  the 
Union  war  effort  stalled,  the 
inevitability  of  emancipation 
remained  the  best-kept  secret  in 
America — impossible  to  imagine 
in  the  relentless  24-hour  news 
cycle  with  which  modern  presi- 
dents now  deal.  Initiating  a  cam- 
paign of  disinformation  even  as  he  commenced 
rewriting  the  brief  first  draft  he  had  read  to  his  cabinet, 
Lincoln  continued  to  deny  that  he  was  planning  such  an 
announcement. 

So  he  implied  to  Horace  Greeley  after  the  editor  of  The 
New  York  Tribune  printed  a  brutal  editorial  attacking 
him  for  being  "disastrously  remiss"  on  freedom.  "My 
paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union," 
Lincoln  replied  in  a  letter  he  made  sure  was  widely  pub- 
lished, "and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I  would 
do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others 
alone  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I  do 
because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the 
Union." 

Lincoln  skirted  the  truth  in  this  famous 
response,  for  he  had  already  decided  to 
issue  his  Proclamation.  But  he  was  shrewdly  preparing 
Northerners  to  think  of  the  document  as  a  measure  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war  and  preserve  the  nation,  not  to 
achieve  humanitarian  goals  or  change  the  social  order. 
Only  then,  he  felt,  would  Northern  whites  accept  it.  Crit- 
ics often  point  to  the  Greeley  letter  as  proof  that  the  evil 
of  slavery  was  never  as  important  to  Lincoln  as  the  bless- 
ing of  Union.  Such  critics  forget  that  Lincoln  knew  full 
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■  ■  Than  IV/laotc  ^  ^rst  S'ance'  Franc's  Carpenter's  The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation 

IVIOlG  I  nail  IVICGI5  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  simply  looks  like  a  bunch  of  1860s  "suits." 

ffjQ  by  Earl  McElfresh  ^ut  triere  s  more  g°ing  on  here  than  the  casual  observer  might  think.  Carpenter 

*  included  a  number  of  symbolic  props,  none  of  which  are  incidental. 


f 


1 .  The  stand-up  desk  where 
Lincoln  often  wrote.  It  had  cubby- 
holes where  the  president  kept 
his  "leg  cases,"  soldiers  accused 
of  cowardice  whose  sentences  he 
sought  to  mitigate.  The  desk  had 
been  purchased  by  the  White 
House  during  the  Tyler  presidency. 

2.  The  eight  large  volumes  atop 
the  desk  are  the  United  States 
Statutes,  the  legislative  docu- 
ments that  constitute  the  United 
States'  laws. 

3.  Although  in  reality  a  framed 
photograph  of  British  MP  John 
Bright,  a  Union  sympathizer,  hung 
on  this  wall,  Carpenter  substi- 
tuted a  photo  of  former  Secretary 
of  War  Simon  Cameron,  who  had 
remained  a  confidant  of  the  presi- 
dent even  after  being  relieved  of 
his  cabinet  post.  Carpenter  may 
have  honored  Cameron  in  this 
oblique  way  after  William  Seward 
told  the  painter  about  the  mo- 
mentous cabinet  meeting  that 
took  place  after  Fort  Sumter  had 
been  fired  upon  in  April  1 861 . 
Cameron  was  said  to  have  played 
a  decisive  role  at  that  meeting. 


4.  A  copy  of  The  New  York 
Tribune  lies  open  across  a  pile  of 
rolled-up  maps.  Arguably  the 
nation's  most  influential 
Republican  newspaper,  it  was 
generally  supportive  of  Lincoln's 
policies,  though  often  critical  of 
his  priorities. 

5.  Salmon  P.  Chase  suggested 
and  contributed  the  invocation  to 
the  deity  as  a  fitting  and  dramatic 
closing  for  the  Proclamation. 

6.  Carpenter  seats  Lincoln  in  his 
favorite  chair,  a  relic  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  presidency,  given  to  the 
seventh  president  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Mexican  republic. 

7.  A  parchment  copy  of  the 
Constitution  is  close  to  slipping 
off  the  table  between  Seward  and 
Lincoln.  This  may  reflect  the 
debate  over  the  constitutionality 
of  emancipation. 

8.  Two  volumes  of  The  Con- 
gressional Globe,  the  record  of 
the  debates  and  proceedings  of 
each  Congress,  lean  against  the 
table  legs  at  Seward's  feet. 


9.  Hanging  above  the  fireplace 
was  a  painting  of  Andrew  Jackson 
attributed  to  Minor  Kilbourne  Kel- 
logg. Lincoln  displayed  it,  and 
Carpenter  included  it,  because  of 
Jackson's  staunch  defense  of  the 
Union:  "Our  Union— It  must  be 
preserved"  and  "Disunion  by 
armed  force  is  treason." 

1 0.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Caleb  Smith's  image  is  distinctly 
muted.  He  died  before  the  paint- 
ing was  unveiled.  (It  is  intriguing 
to  note  that  no  body  is  buried  in 
Smith's  grave  in  Indianapolis.) 

1 1 .  A  portfolio  of  the  sort  used 
to  carry  sensitive  documents  back 
and  forth  between  the  White 
House  and  the  War  Department 
leans  against  a  table  leg. 

1 2.  A  copy  of  Joseph  Story's 

Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution, published  in  1851,  lies 
open  on  the  carpet.  It  was  a  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  colonies 
and  states  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. 

13.  Leaning  against  a  chair  leg 


next  to  Story's  history  is  a  copy  of 
William  Whiting's  War  Powers 
of  the  President,  an  1 862  study 
of  the  powers  of  the  commander 
in  chief  relative  to  rebellion,  trea- 
son and  slavery. 

14.  Rumpled  on  the  conference 
table  in  front  of  Smith  is  a  map, 
"The  Seat  of  War  in  Virginia," 
likely  the  one  published  in  the 
morning  edition  of  The  New 
York  Herald  on  June  17, 1861. 

1 5.  Leaning  against  the  corner 
leg  of  the  table  is  an  early  exam- 
ple of  a  statistical  map,  pub- 
lished in  1861  and  based  on 
data  from  the  1 860  census, 
depicting  the  slave  population  in 
different  sections  of  the  South. 
Lincoln  is  believed  to  have 
referred  frequently  to  it.  The 
map  was  "Sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  U.S.  Army." 

16.  Postmaster  General  Mont- 
gomery Blair  is  shown  standing  in 
the  exact  spot  he  occupied  in 
September  1 864  when  Lincoln 
accepted  his  resignation. 
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well  when  he  wrote  it  that  he  was  about  to  recalibrate 
the  fight  to  embrace  both  union  and  liberty  alike. 

But  Lincoln  knew  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  redefine 
the  goals  of  a  great  war  in  mid-fight.  There  was  no  guar- 
antee that  troops  would  march  as  readily  for  the  freedom 
of  the  black  man  as  they  had  for  the  government  of  the 
white  man.  So  he  continued  to  grease  the  public  mood. 
On  August  14,  with  the  Proclamation  still  unannounced, 
a  delegation  of  free  African  Americans  visited  the  White 
House.  Lincoln  greeted  them  with  an  icily  formal  state- 
ment, read  aloud  without  interruption  or  question.  Sug- 
gesting the  war  would  never  have  begun  had  it  not  been 
for  slavery — for  slaves! — Lincoln  declared  that  the  black 
and  white  races  would  never  be  able  to  live  in  harmony. 
"It  is  better  for  us  both  therefore  to  be  separated,"  he 
said.  The  freedmen  should  consider  emigrating  to  Africa 
or  the  Caribbean. 

Once  again,  Lincoln  was  moving  to  mold  (or  in  this 
case  blunt)  public  sentiment — but  in  the  white  commu- 
nity at  the  expense  of  the  black.  Knowing  his  remarks 
would  be  printed  in  newspapers  (reporters  had  witnessed 
the  meeting),  Lincoln  ensured  he  would  not  be  portrayed 
as  a  bleeding-heart  friend  of  the  black  race.  This,  he 
likely  reasoned,  would  further  guarantee  that  when  his 
Proclamation  was  issued,  it  would  be  received  by  whites 
as  a  tactical  military  move,  rather  than  a  grand  act  of  lib- 
eration, increasing  the  chances  for  its  acceptance. 

But  here  was  yet  another  case  in  which  Lincoln  sac- 
rificed historical  stature  in  the  name  of  public  relations. 
Critics  have  used  the  statement  against  him  ever  since. 
In  its  day,  however,  it  functioned  precisely  as  Lincoln 
hoped.  (As  for  his  own  flirtation  with  the  notion  of  col- 
onizing free  blacks  abroad,  Lincoln  eventually  aban- 
doned it.) 


Finally,  on  September  17,  1862,  Union  troops  gave 
Lincoln  the  long-awaited  victory,  when  McClellan's 
army  repelled  an  invading  Confederate  force  at  Antie- 
tam.  It  was  by  no  means  a  decisive  or  overwhelming 
triumph,  since  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  troops  were 
allowed  to  escape  Maryland  weakened  but  intact, 
doubtless  to  fight  another  day.  But  it  was  enough.  Lin- 
coln summoned  his  cabinet  and  read  them  a  revised 
proclamation  he  had  been  re-crafting.  This  time  there 


was  even  less  opportunity  for  debate  than  in  July.  "I  do 
not  wish  your  advice,"  he  said  bluntly.  "I  made  the 
promise  to  myself,  and  (hesitating  a  little) — to  my 
Maker,"  he  whispered,  that  if  Lee  was  driven  back,  "I 
would  crown  the  result  with  a  declaration  of  freedom 
for  the  slaves."  God  had  decided  the  case,  he  added 
with  finality,  for  the  slaves. 

Five  days  later  on  September  22,  just  as  he  had  prom- 
ised his  cabinet,  himself  and  his  God,  the  president 
announced  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
It  gave  the  Confederacy  until  January  1, 1863,  to  return 
to  the  Union  or  forfeit  slaves  who  would  otherwise  be 
"thenceforward,  and  forever  free,"  their  liberty  recog- 
nized and  maintained  by  "the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thereof. ..." 


^^^f     ust  as  Lincoln  had  feared,  the  Proclamation 
H      was  immediately  and  bitterly  denounced. 
Newspapers  around  the  world  warned  omi- 
nously that  it  would  ignite  race  riots  (an  invi- 
tation to  "burning,  ravishing,  massacring, 
and  destroying,"  shrieked  The  London 
H      Times).  The  stock  market  declined.  Deser- 
^     9      tions  increased,  with  some  soldiers  unwilling 
mbt^r        to  fight  a  war  to  "free  Negroes."  And  Lin- 
coln's Republican  Party  indeed  suffered  significant  mid- 
term election  losses  that  fall.  To  be  sure,  accolades 
followed  as  well,  but  as  a  dispirited  Lincoln  put  it, 
"breath  alone  kills  no  rebels."  In  a  letter  to  his  vice  presi- 
dent, Hannibal  Hamlin,  he  admitted:  "This,  looked 
soberly  in  the  face,  is  not  very  satisfactory.... I  wish  I 
could  write  more  cheerfully." 

But  Lincoln  would  not  back  down, 
even  in  the  wake  of  a  humiliating  Union 
military  setback  at  Fredericksburg  in 
December.  "We  cannot  escape  history," 
he  warned  Congress  that  month.  On 
January  1,  1863,  as  millions  of  enslaved 
people  awaited  word  on  their  fate,  Lin- 
coln overcame  political  pressure,  incur- 
able national  racism,  popular  suspicion, 
press  antagonism,  battlefield  setbacks  and  his  own  trem- 
bling hand,  and  signed  the  final  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. This  version  even  included  the  truly  extraordinary 
recommendation  that  freed  blacks  now  join  Union  mili- 
tary forces  to  battle  for  the  freedom  the  document  prom- 
ised. The  Union  war  effort  would  now  embrace  what 
Lincoln  came  to  call  his  "sable  arm,"  the  U.S.  Colored 
Troops.  Marching — and  winning — remained  the  sword 
behind  the  president's  pen.  Lincoln,  and  surely  African 
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Americans  as  well,  knew  that  for  all  its  good  intentions, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  would  free  slaves  only  if 
Union  armies  won  victories  in  Rebel  states.  Such  was  the 
case  as  well  for  America's  first  freedom  document:  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  promise  was  not  ful- 
filled by  magic  or  ukase  on  July  4,  1776,  but  through 
hard  fighting  by  the  Continental  Army  in  the  months  and 
years  that  followed. 

Although  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  quantify  with  preci- 
sion, Lincoln  and  Seward  believed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  freed  at  least  200,000  slaves 
by  February  1865,  as  Union  troops 
marched  farther  into  the  Confederacy,  set- 
ting blacks  free  in  their  path.  The  slaves 
rushed  by  the  thousands  into  the  safety  of 
Union  lines  and  volunteered  to  take  up 
arms  against  former  masters.  Lincoln  took 
another  giant  step  the  following  year  and 
supported  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
free  slaves  everywhere — even  in  the  loyal  slave-holding 
Border  States,  which  he  had  excluded  from  the  Proclama- 
tion, recognizing  he  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  con- 
fiscate property  there.  Lincoln  not  only  approved  a  plank 
endorsing  the  measure  in  his  reelection  platform,  he  twist- 
ed arms  and  knocked  heads  in  Congress  to  make  sure  it 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification.  That 
amendment  became  the  law  of  the  land  in  late  1865, 
although  Lincoln  himself  did  not  live  to  see  it  ratified. 

Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
has  been  somewhat  battered — at 
least  in  the  field  of  public  opinion — 
by  several  factors.  The  first  was  its 
authors'  own  diversionary  smoke- 
screens in  the  run-up  to  its 
announcement.  The  second  reflected 
a  retrograde  cultural  shift  that  also 
saw  the  rise  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Black  Codes. 
White  supremacist  America  began  emphasizing  Lin- 
coln as  a  hero  of  national  unity,  rather  than  of  free- 
dom— as  if  to  justify  society's  unceasing  racism. 
Suddenly  the  Gettysburg  Address  became  Lincoln's 
greatest  document — not  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion— anything  but  the  case  in  Lincoln's  own  time. 
Finally  African  Americans  themselves,  painfully  aware 
that  the  full  promise  of  freedom  and  equality  had 
never  been  kept,  began  turning  to  spokesmen  of  their 
own — especially  Frederick  Douglass  (who  later  called 
Lincoln  "quintessentially  the  white  man's  presi- 
dent")— in  a  sense  abandoning  Lincoln  as  a  hero.  For- 
gotten was  the  fact  that  Douglass  himself  had 
remembered  the  announcement  of  the  Proclamation 


that  January  day  with  unbridled  "joy."  Forgotten  by 
revisionists  too  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  public 
moment  of  Lincoln's  presidency:  the  day  in  April  1 865 
when  he  was  surrounded  and  cheered  by  a  group  of 
freed  slaves  who  saw  him  enter  Richmond,  Va.,  fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  the  Confederate  capital. 

Although  it  remains  equally  important  to  reject  the 
opposite,  equally  extreme  view  that  the  January  1, 1863, 
order  freed  all  America's  slaves,  and  instantly,  the  truth 
is  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  launched  the  irre- 


versible tide  of  liberty.  Once  Lincoln  signed  his  name  on 
his  final  order,  the  Civil  War,  slavery  and  America  were 
never  the  same.  Lincoln  had  cast  a  fatal  harpoon  into 
what  he  called  the  "monster"  that  had  so  long  tarnished 
American  life  and  made  the  American  experiment  seem 
a  hypocritical  mockery  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Lincoln's 
document  all  but  guaranteed  democracy's  life  and  slav- 
ery's death.  Did  its  author  know  that  by  the  stroke  of  his 
pen  our  society  would  change  forever?  Undoubtedly. 
Why  else  pause  until  he  could  write  in  the  firm,  clear 
hand  to  which  he  aspired? 

Lincoln  launched  what  historian  James  McPherson  has 
aptly  called  a  second  American  Revolution.  He  not  only 
ended  the  shame  of  human  bondage  in  America,  but 
helped  guarantee  the  survival  of  America  itself.  As  he  put 
it  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  a  month  before  issu- 
ing the  final  proclamation,  "By  giving  freedom  to  the 
slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free." 

Many  Americans  sensed  this  immediately.  As  three 
long-forgotten  children  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  wrote  to 
the  president  a  few  days  after  he  had  signed  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation:  "You  have  added  glory  to  the 
sky  &  splendor  to  the  sun,  &  there  are  but  few  men 
who  have  ever  done  that  before,  either  by  words  or 
acts....O!  dear  Uncle  Abe,  only  see  the  Proclamation 
carried  out  &  how  brightly  will  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  shine  through  all  times  &  ages."  For  all  the 
second-guessing  and  hindsight,  history  has  largely  con- 
firmed their  prediction.  EH 

Harold  Holzer's  latest  book  is  The  Lincoln  Anthology: 
Great  Writers  on  His  Life  and  Legacy  From  1860  to 
Now  (Library  of  America,  2009). 
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The  Emancipation  Proclamation  at  150: 
Abraham  Lincoln's  turning-point 

The  preliminary  proclamation  freed  no  slaves,  but  it  irrevocably 
changed  the  Union's  grounds  for  war  against  the  Confederacy 


President-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  just  day's  before  his  inauguration,  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil 
war.  Photograph:  Corbis/Alexander  Gardner 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  week  occurred  one  of  the  crucial  turning  points  of 
the  American  civil  war  and,  indeed,  of  American  history.  Not  on  the  battlefield,  although 
at  Antietam  on  17  September  1862,  a  Union  army  forced  Confederates  under  Robert  E 
Lee  to  abandon  their  invasion  of  Maryland.  Rather,  it  came  five  days  later,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  issued  "A  Proclamation"  warning  the  south  that  if  the  war  did  not  end 
within  100  days,  he  would  declare  slaves  in  areas  under  rebellion  "forever  free". 

Like  all  great  historical  transformations,  emancipation  during  the  civil  war  was  a 
process,  not  a  single  event.  It  played  out  over  time,  arose  from  many  causes  and  was  the 
work  of  many  individuals.  It  began  at  the  war's  outset  when  slaves,  ignoring  Lincoln's 
insistence  that  the  struggle  was  about  national  unity,  not  slavery,  began  to  seek  refuge 
behind  Union  lines.  It  did  not  end  until  December  1865,  when  secretary  of  state  William 
H  Seward  announced  the  ratification  of  the  13th  amendment,  irrevocably  abolishing 
slavery  throughout  the  reunited  nation.  But  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation  marked  a  key  step  in  this  process. 

Lincoln  believed  that  union,  not  emancipation,  was  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
public  support  for  the  war.  But  he  also  understood  that  slavery  was  the  war's 
fundamental  cause.  Beginning  in  November  1861,  he  promoted  a  plan  to  encourage 
voluntary  abolition  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  the  border  slave 
states  that  remained  with  the  union.  The  federal  government  would  provide  financial 
compensation  to  states  that  acted  to  end  slavery,  and  would  encourage  the  freed  people 
to  emigrate  to  Africa  or  Central  America.  (Lincoln  had  long  believed  that  "colonization", 
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as  this  idea  was  called,  would  benefit  both  races;  most  blacks  denounced  it  as  a  denial  of 
their  right  to  equality  in  the  United  States.) 

On  22  July  1862,  Lincoln  informed  his  cabinet  of  a  dramatic  change  in  policy.  He  had 
decided  to  issue  an  order  freeing  all  slaves  in  Confederate-held  areas  as  of  the  following 
1  January.  During  the  previous  months,  he  had  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure  to 
adopt  a  new  course.  The  Republican  majority  in  Congress  had  pressed  forward  with 
actions  against  slavery  -  barring  the  army  from  returning  fugitives,  abolishing  slavery  in 
Washington,  DC  and,  in  the  Second  Confiscation  Act,  freeing  slaves  held  by 
Confederates  if  they  came  within  Union  lines. 

Lincoln  signed  all  of  these  measures.  With  the  war  at  a  stalemate,  he  was  increasingly 
convinced  that  the  Union  could  not  emerge  victorious  without  making  slavery  a  target. 
He  was  also  exasperated  with  southerners,  including  the  border  states,  who  professed 
loyalty  to  the  Union  but  insisted  that  slavery  remain  undisturbed.  When  a  prominent 
citizen  of  New  Orleans  complained  that  the  army  was  encouraging  slaves  to  escape, 
Lincoln  fired  back: 

"What  would  you  do  in  my  position?  ...  Would  you  give  up  the  contest, 
leaving  any  available  means  unapplied?" 

Not  all  cabinet  members  approved  of  Lincoln's  decision,  although  all  recognized  its 
momentous  significance.  But  Seward  warned  that  issuing  the  proclamation  immediately 
might  seem  as  an  act  of  desperation  -  he  advised  Lincoln  to  wait  until  the  Union 
achieved  a  military  victory.  Lincoln  put  the  Proclamation  aside.  During  the  next  two 
months,  he  continued  to  affirm  his  previous  policy  regarding  slavery,  urging  a  black 
delegation  at  the  White  House  to  promote  colonization  among  their  people,  and 
publishing  a  widely-noted  letter  to  New  York  Tribune  editor  Horace  Greeley, 
reaffirming  that  preservation  of  the  Union,  not  abolition,  was  the  war's  primary 
purpose. 

Antietam  provided  the  victory  for  which  Lincoln  had  been  waiting,  and  on  22  September 
1862,  he  issued  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  document  revealed 
Lincoln's  thinking  at  a  crucial  moment  of  transition.  He  reiterated  his  previous 
commitment  to  monetary  compensation  for  slaveholders  whose  states  consented  to 
abolition  and  his  belief  that  the  freed  people  should  be  colonized  outside  the  United 
States.  (These  elements  would  be  eliminated  in  the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation.) 
But  he  made  it  clear  that  after  1  January,  the  Union  army  would  be  fighting  not  simply 
to  preserve  the  Union,  but  to  destroy  the  major  institution  of  southern  life. 

Lincoln's  proclamation  was  only  a  warning.  It  did  not  free  a  single  slave  -  that  would 
come  when  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued.  But  contemporaries  understood 
that  the  character  of  the  civil  war  was  about  to  change.  Perhaps  the  most  penetrating 
assessment  came  from  Karl  Marx,  then  writing  occasional  dispatches  from  London  for 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Up  to  now,  we  have  witnessed  only  the  first  act  of  the  civil  war  -  the 
constitutional  waging  of  war.  The  second  act,  the  revolutionary  waging  of 
war,  is  at  hand." 

©  2012  Guardian  News  and  Media  Limited  or  its  affiliated  companies.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Lincoln's  Great  Gamble 

By  RICHARD  STRINER 

Countless  school  children  have  been  taught  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  Great 
Emancipator.  Others  have  been  taught  -  and  many  have  concluded  -  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  announced  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  has 
been  overemphasized,  that  it  was  inefficacious,  a  sham,  that  Lincoln's  motivations  were 
somehow  unworthy,  that  slavery  was  ended  by  other  ways  and  means,  and  that  slavery 
was  on  the  way  out  in  any  case. 

The  truth  is  that  Lincoln's  proclamation  was  an  exercise  in  risk,  a  huge  gamble  by  a 
leader  who  sought  to  be  -  and  who  became  -  America's  great  liberator. 

Since  before  his  election  in  i860,  Lincoln  and  his  fellow  Republicans  had  vowed  to  keep 
slavery  from  spreading.  The  leaders  of  the  slave  states  refused  to  go  along.  When  Lincoln 
was  elected  and  his  party  took  control  of  Congress,  the  leaders  of  most  of  the  slave  states 
turned  to  secession  rather  than  allow  the  existing  bloc  of  slave  states  to  be  outnumbered. 

The  Union,  divided  from  the  Confederacy,  was  also  divided  itself.  Many  Democrats  who 
fought  to  stop  secession  blamed  Republicans  for  pushing  the  slave  states  over  the  brink; 
some  were  open  supporters  of  slavery.  And  if  the  Democrats  were  to  capture  control  of 
Congress  in  the  mid-term  elections  of  November  1862,  there  was  no  telling  what  the 
consequences  might  be  for  the  Republicans'  anti-slavery  policies. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  wasn't  always  part  of  the  plan.  Republicans,  Lincoln 
included,  tried  push  their  anti-slavery  program  by  measured  degrees,  since  they  feared  a 
white  supremacist  backlash.  That  was  what  made  Lincoln's  decision  to  issue  an 
emancipation  edict,  and  to  do  it  before  the  mid-term  congressional  elections  of  1862,  so 
extraordinarily  risky. 

In  the  first  half  of  1862,  he  had  tried  to  institute  a  program  of  gradual  and  compensated 
emancipation  in  Delaware,  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  the  slave  states  that  had  not  fallen 
under  the  control  of  secessionists.  But  the  border-state  leaders  refused  to  listen.  So 
Lincoln  decided  in  July  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  rebellious  slave  states,  and 
there,  in  the  name  of  preserving  the  Union,  he  would  institute  immediate  and 
uncompensated  emancipation. 
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In  the  months  that  followed,  he  worked  to  soften  public  opinion  in  the  North  -  to  get  the 
public  ready  for  the  fact  that  he  intended  to  free  some  slaves.  In  August,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune.  This  letter  would  soon  become 
famous.  Lincoln  claimed  that  his  "paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also  do  that." 

This  was  a  clever  deception  in  light  of  the  fact  that  no  breach  in  the  Union  would  have 
happened  in  the  first  place  had  Lincoln  and  his  fellow  Republicans  not  refused  to  admit 
more  slave  states  to  the  Union.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Greeley  was  misleading;  he  wrote  it  in 
an  effort  to  appeal  to  patriotic  Unionists  and  get  them  used  to  the  idea  that  he  might  start 
freeing  slaves.  What  he  hoped  was  that  people  would  view  the  proclamation  as  a  patriotic 
necessity. 

Some  observers  got  the  point;  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  a  leading  abolitionist,  wrote  to 
Lincoln: 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  has  infused  new  hope  among  us  at  the  North  who 
are  anxiously  awaiting  that  movement  on  your  part  that  they  believe  will  end 
the  rebellion  by  removing  its  cause.  I  think  the  general  impression  is  that  as 
you  are  determined  to  save  the  Union  tho'  slavery  perish,  you  mean  presently 
to  announce  that  the  destruction  of  Slavery  is  the  price  of  our  salvation. 

Lincoln  himself  confided  to  Representative  Isaac  N.  Arnold  that,  as  Arnold  recounted, 
"the  meaning  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  was  this:  he  was  ready  to  declare  emancipation 
when  he  was  convinced  that  it  could  be  made  effective,  and  that  the  people  were  with 
him." 

Others,  however,  concluded  from  the  letter  that  Lincoln  was  hopelessly  obtuse  in  regard 
to  the  moral  issues  of  the  war.  Wendell  Phillips,  another  abolitionist  leader,  called  the 
letter  a  "disgraceful  document"  and  asserted  that  Lincoln  "can  only  be  frightened  or 

bullied  into  the  right  policy  He's  a  Spaniel  by  nature  -  nothing  broad,  generous,  or 

highhearted  about  him." 

In  early  September  the  deceptions  thickened  as  Lincoln  pretended  he  had  not  yet  decided 
on  the  matter;  he  even  played  devil's  advocate  and  told  a  group  of  visiting  abolitionists 
that  he  was  plagued  with  doubts  about  emancipation:  "how  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such 
a  multitude,"  he  asked  a  group  of  Chicago  anti-slavery  petitioners  who  visited  him  on 
Sept.  13.  Once  again,  he  was  being  deceptive;  not  only  was  he  positive  that  he  would  take 
this  step  -  the  proclamation  had  been  written  already  -  but  he  was  ready  to  act  in  advance 
of  the  November  elections.  He  was  waiting  for  a  battlefield  victory  that  would  permit  him 
to  issue  the  proclamation  from  a  position  of  strength.  At  one  point  he  made  this  very 
clear  to  his  listeners:  "There  is  a  question  of  expediency  as  to  time,  should  such  a 
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proclamation  be  issued.  Matters  look  dark  just  now.  I  fear  that  a  proclamation  on  the 
heels  of  a  defeat  would  be  interpreted  as  a  cry  of  despair.  It  would  come  better,  if  at  all, 
immediately  after  a  victory." 

After  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland  was  stopped  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  on  Sept.  17, 
Lincoln  made  up  his  mind  to  go  ahead.  He  later  told  a  Massachusetts  congressman  that 
"when  Lee  came  over  the  river,  I  made  a  resolution  that  if  McClellan  drove  him  back  I 
would  send  the  Proclamation  after  him."  On  Sept.  22,  he  read  the  proclamation  to  his 
cabinet. 

The  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  called  "preliminary"  because  it  was 
framed  as  a  warning  to  rebels,  a  threat  to  take  action  by  a  certain  date  if  they  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Lincoln  warned  that  if  the  rebellion  continued  past  Jan.  1, 1863, 

All  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the 
people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts 
to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom." 

The  warning  was  clear:  the  rebels  were  risking  the  permanent  loss  of  their  slaves  if  they 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  by  New  Year's  Day.  Lincoln's  armies  would  not  only 
"recognize"  the  freedom  of  slaves,  they  would  work  to  "maintain"  that  freedom. 

When  the  proclamation  was  released  to  the  press  later  that  day,  reactions  spanned  a  very 
broad  range.  The  black  abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass  complained  that  it  "touched 
neither  justice  nor  mercy.  Had  there  been  one  expression  of  sound  moral  feeling  against 
Slavery,  one  word  of  regret  and  shame  that  this  accursed  system  had  remained  so  long 
the  disgrace  and  scandal  of  the  Republic,  one  word  of  satisfaction  in  the  hope  of  burying 
slavery  and  the  rebellion  in  one  common  grave,  a  thrill  of  joy  would  have  run  round  the 
world."  The  abolitionist  Lydia  Maria  Child  wrote  that  "it  was  done  reluctantly  and 
stintedly ....  It  was  merely  a  war  measure,  to  which  we  were  forced  by  our  own  perils 
and  necessities."  "How  cold  the  president's  proclamation  is,"  remarked  abolitionist  Sallie 
Holley. 

But  other  anti-slavery  leaders  were  ecstatic.  Theodore  Tilton  wrote  that  he  was  "half  crazy 
with  enthusiasm."  Samuel  J.  May  Jr.  wrote  that  "joy,  gratitude,  thanksgiving,  renewed 
hope  and  courage  fill  my  soul."  The  Radical  Republican  Senator  Charles  Sumner  wrote 
that  "the  skies  are  brighter  and  the  air  is  purer  now  that  Slavery  is  handed  over  to 
judgment."  Horace  Greeley  editorialized  thus:  "Let  the  President  know  that  everywhere 

throughout  the  land  he  is  hailed  as  Wisest  and  Best  He  re-creates  a  nation."  The 

editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  called  the  proclamation  "the  most  important  document 
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in  world  history."  Even  Frederick  Douglass,  despite  his  doubts,  spoke  words  of  praise  for 
public  consumption:  "We  shout  for  joy  that  we  live  to  record  this  righteous  decree." 

On  Sept.  24,  some  administration  revelers  met  at  the  home  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the 
Treasury  secretary,  an  ardent  pre-war  Free  Soiler  and  a  rival  of  Lincoln's  for  the  i860 
nomination.  "They  all  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  new  and  exhilarated  life;  they  breathed 
freer,"  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  John  Hay,  recorded.  "They  gleefully  and  merrily  called 
each  other  and  themselves  abolitionists." 

Some  regarded  the  proclamation  as  an  act  of  great  political  shrewdness.  The  editor  of  The 
Boston  Commonwealth  wrote  that  while  "we  complained  bitterly  that  the  President  was 
slow,"  it  was  obvious  that  "his  slowness  has  been  the  means  of  committing  the  whole 

flock  of  you  to  a  rule  of  loyalty,  which  you  cannot  abandon  Those  who  do  not  stand 

by  the  Proclamation  will  be  branded  as  those  who  would  rather  see  the  United  States 
Government  overthrown  than  the  end  of  Human  Bondage  on  this  continent." 

But  others  worried  that  Lincoln's  proclamation  might  prove  a  political  mistake. 
Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair  warned  that  it  would  "endanger  our  power  in 
Congress,  and  put  the  next  House  of  Representatives  in  the  hands  of  those  opposed  to  the 
war,  or  to  our  mode  of  carrying  it  on." 

White  supremacist  Democrats  vilified  the  proclamation.  The  Louisville  Democrat 
editorialized  that  "the  President  has  as  much  right  to  abolish  the  institution  of  marriage, 
or  the  laws  of  a  State  regulating  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  as  to  nullify  the  right  of  a 
State  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  white  and  black  races."  The  New  York  Express 
excoriated  the  proclamation;  no  president  had  ever  before  "conceived  a  policy  so  well 
fitted,  utterly  to  degrade  and  destroy  white  labor,  and  to  reduce  the  white  man  to  the  level 
of  the  negro." 

Lincoln's  gamble  was  dangerous  indeed.  But  he  did  what  he  believed  he  had  to  do.  It  was 
not,  in  the  end,  a  political  calculation.  According  to  the  diary  of  Navy  Secretary  Gideon 
Welles,  Lincoln  told  his  cabinet  on  Sept.  22  he  had  made  a  promise  to  God.  "He  had 
made  a  vow,  a  covenant,"  Welles  recounted,  "that  if  God  gave  us  the  victory  in  the 
approaching  battle,  he  would . . .  move  forward  in  the  cause  of  emancipation." 

And  so  the  stakes  of  the  war  would  be  raised  to  a  level  commensurate  with  all  of  the 
carnage  and  all  of  the  sacrifice.  The  meaning  of  the  war  would  be  changed  -  forever 
changed  -  by  Lincoln's  proclamation. 

Follow  Disunion  at  twitter.com/NYTcivilwar  or  join  us  on  Facebook. 

Richard  Striner,  a  history  professor  at  Washington  College,  is  the  author  of  "Lincoln 
and  Race. " 
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The  Columbia  Daily  Tribune 

150  YEARS  AGO:  Birch  vows  to  cut  off  troop 
supplies  in  opposition  to  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation 

By  Rudi  Keller 

Saturday,  September  29,  2012 

GLASGOW  —  Congressional  candidate  James  Birch  came  close  to  declaring  himself  for  the  secession  of 
Missouri  in  a  new  flier  issued  for  his  campaign.  In  it,  Birch  vowed  he  would  vote  to  cut  off  supplies  to  troops  in 
the  field,  if  elected,  as  a  way  to  oppose  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Birch  paused  for  a  day  while  traveling  from  Arrow  Rock  to  Keytesville  and  wrote,  "for  additional  reflections 
upon  the  new  aspect  given  to  our  unhappy  complication  by  the  appalling  issue  forced  upon  the  country." 

Birch  was  a  former  judge  of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court.  He  was  running  against  Austin  King,  a  former 
governor,  and  Edward  Samuel  in  the  Sixth  District. 

He  reminded  voters  that  he  had  written  a  resolution,  not  adopted,  at  the  State  Convention  that  declared  "the 
slaveholding  states  should  be  found  united  in  its  defense,  and  that  such  events  as  may  legitimately  follow,  this 
State  shall  share  the  dangers  and  destiny  of  her  sister  slaver  States." 

That  was  still  his  position,  he  wrote.  He  reminded  voters  that  the  oath  to  vote  legally  was  only  that  they  intended 
to  remain  loyal  and  had  not  taken  up  arms  since  Dec.  17,  1861.  That  covered  few  voters,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
military  would  not  interfere  with  anyone  attempting  to  vote,  he  wrote. 

"Were  it  otherwise,  the  election  we  are  approaching  might  be  turned  into  a  farce  instead  of  becoming,  as  I  trust 
it  may  become,  the  free  and  untrammeled  record  of  the  popular  judgment  and  the  popular  will,"  Birch 
concluded. 


ROCHEPORT  —  A  body  of  rebels  under  John  Rucker,  a  notorious  guerrilla  who  had  eluded  efforts  to  capture 
him,  reportedly  crossed  the  Missouri  River  about  eight  miles  below  this  river  port. 

The  day  before,  to  secure  their  release  from  custody  in  Jefferson  City,  15  disloyal  but  peaceful  residents  of 
Rocheport  had  vowed  to  drive  Rucker  from  their  region. 

Rucker  was  trying  to  reach  Confederate  forces  in  southwest  Missouri,  the  Columbia  Missouri  Statesman 
reported.  "Believing  that  we  have  suffered  our  portion  from  their  presence,  we  wish  them  a  god's  speed  from 
this  region." 


FULTON  —  Lt.  Col.  Arnold  Krekel  asked  Brig.  Gen.  Odon  Guitar  for  reinforcements  to  prevent  an  attack  on 
Danville  in  Montgomery  County. 
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"There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  a  large  force  of  rebels  is  assembling  near  the  old  Moore's  Mills  and  from 
there  up  to  Auxvasse  to  where  the  lower  Mexico  road  crosses  the  same,"  Krekel  wrote.  "Of  the  number  of  men  I 
have  no  reliable  information  but  making  an  estimate  of  the  various  camps  that  are  moving  to  join  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  are  at  least  500." 

Krekel  was  the  post  commander  at  Fulton  and  commander  of  the  1st  Missouri  State  Militia  Cavalry  battalion. 
His  failure  to  act  more  aggressively  was  a  cause  of  complaint  from  his  commanding  officer,  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis 
Merrill. 


JEFFERSON  CITY  —  A  special  assessment  of  $5,000  was  ordered  levied  on  the  disloyal  residents  to  support 
the  needs  of  the  enrolled  militia  and  to  provide  aid  to  families  of  soldiers  and  refugees. 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Loan  named  a  five-member  assessment  board  "to  assess,  levy,  and  collect  said  sum  of 
money.  They  will  determine  the  persons  upon  whom  the  levy  shall  be  made  and  the  amount  thereof  that  each 
shall  pay." 

The  men  named  were  Dr.  William  Curry,  Dr.  Bernard  Bruns,  P.T.  Miller,  Allen  Richardson  and  T.W.  Cloney. 


ST.  LOUIS  —  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Curtis  called  guerrillas  "reptiles"  in  need  of  extermination  in  a  dispatch  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Loan,  commander  at  Jefferson  City.  He  also  made  the  first  suggestion  by  a  Union 
commander  in  the  state  to  arm  blacks  in  a  military  force. 

Loan  commanded  the  District  of  Central  Missouri,  which  stretched  from  Osage  County  to  the  Kansas  border. 
"What  rights  have  the  rascals  that  go  skulking  around  in  the  garb  of  citizens,  not  soldiers?"  Curtis  wrote. 

Even  enrolled  militia  wore  a  badge  on  their  hats,  but  the  rebels  in  the  bush  wear  civilian  clothes  and  "continue 
the  business  of  stealing,  robbing,  and  murdering.  They  deserve  no  quarters;  no  terms  of  civilized  warfare. 
Pursue,  strike,  and  destroy  the  reptiles." 

Compiled  by  Rudi  Keller,  rkeller@columbiatribune.com,  815-1709  SOURCES:  State  Historical  Society  of 
Missouri;  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 

Reach  Rudi  Keller  at  573-815-1709  or  e-mail  rkeller@columbiatribune.com. 

This  article  was  published  on  page  A2  of  the  Saturday,  September  29,  2012  edition  of  The  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune  with  the  headline  "  Birch  vows  to  cut  off  troop  supplies  in  opposition  to  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  :  "  Click  here  to  Subscribe. 
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From  Union  to  Freedom 

By  PAUL  FINKELMAN 

On  Sept.  22, 1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  promulgated  the  preliminary  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  which  set  the  stage  to  free  all  slaves  in  territory  controlled  by  Confederate 
forces.  It  changed  the  nature  of  the  Civil  War.  But  did  it,  as  many  say,  suddenly  turn  a 
war  to  preserve  the  Union  into  a  war  to  create  freedom?  Answering  that  question  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  Preliminary  Proclamation  in  the  context  of  events  that  had  been 
developing  for  many  months. 

The  Proclamation,  though  symbolically  important,  was  simply  the  latest  in  a  long  string 
of  high-profile  emancipatory  steps  by  the  federal  government.  In  the  summer  of  1861  the 
War  Department  adopted  a  policy  that  allowed  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  who 
escaped  to  Union  Army  lines,  a  policy  that  evolved  out  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler's 
refusal  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their  Confederate  masters  on  the  theory  that  they  were 
"contrabands  of  war."  By  September  1862  perhaps  100,000  Southern  slaves  had  gained 
their  freedom  in  this  way.  Thus,  well  before  Lincoln  issued  the  preliminary  proclamation 
the  United  States  was  providing  safe  haven  for  slaves  who  escaped  from  the  Confederacy. 

Moreover,  working  with  Congress,  in  1861  and  1862,  Lincoln  signed  the  First  and  Second 
Confiscation  acts,  which  allowed  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  owned  by  rebel  masters. 
The  process  of  freeing  slaves  under  these  laws  was  cumbersome,  but  the  underlying 
principle  was  clear:  the  United  States  government  had  the  power  to  free  slaves  owned  by 
those  in  rebellion. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1862  Lincoln  signed  legislation  ending  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  federal  territories.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  national  government  had  abolished  slavery  in  a  jurisdiction. 

In  May  1862  Maj.  Gen.  David  Hunter,  the  Union  commander  in  South  Carolina,  ordered 
the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  that  state,  as  well  as  Florida  and  Georgia.  Lincoln 
overruled  Hunter's  order  because  the  president  correctly  understood  that  he,  not  a 
military  officer,  should  make  policy.  But  in  overruling  Hunter,  the  president  made  it  clear 
that  if  he  felt  ending  slavery  was  necessary  to  help  preserve  the  Union,  he  would  act. 

Lincoln  made  other  private  and  public  statements  outlining  the  government's 
emancipation  agenda:  he  told  a  group  of  Congressmen  from  the  loyal  slave  states  that 
General  Hunter's  proclamation  had  been  very  popular  and  that  he  considered  Hunter  an 
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"honest  man"  and  "my  friend."  In  August  he  published  a  letter  in  The  New  York  Tribune, 
telling  Americans  he  was  prepared  to  free  some  or  all  of  the  slaves  in  the  South  in  order 
to  save  the  nation.  It  was  no  surprise,  then,  when  Lincoln  announced  in  September  1862 
his  plans  to  end  slavery  in  the  Confederacy. 

The  Preliminary  Proclamation  did  not,  however,  go  into  effect  immediately.  Instead 
Lincoln  declared  that  he  would  not  implement  it  until  Jan.  1, 1863.  Some  contemporary 
critics,  and  some  modern  historians,  criticized  Lincoln  for  not  immediately  ending 
slavery,  instead  of  promising  to  do  so  100  days  later.  To  them,  it  is  evidence  that  Lincoln 
still  had  hopes  of  reuniting  the  country  without  ending  slavery,  as  it  gave  the  residents  of 
the  Confederacy  time  to  reconsider  secession,  come  back  to  the  Union  and  retain  their 
slaves. 

This  criticism  is  misplaced.  Lincoln  delayed  issuing  the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation 
not  as  a  gesture  to  the  South  but  as  a  gesture  to  conservatives  in  the  North,  who  might 
have  feared  Emancipation.  This  delay  would  allow  these  Northerners  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  the  end  of  slavery  was  coming.  Lincoln  was  essentially  telling  those  in  the  North 
who  were  worried  about  black  freedom  that  he  would  give  the  South  one  final  chance  to 
come  to  its  senses  and  return  to  the  Union. 

But  Lincoln  surely  knew  that  this  political  gesture  was  not  going  to  stop  emancipation. 
He  knew  that  even  if  the  leaders  of  the  Confederate  states  changed  their  minds  and 
wanted  to  return  to  the  Union,  it  is  unlikely  they  could  have  reversed  secession  in  just 
three  months.  And  that  wasn't  going  to  happen:  they  were  committed  to  maintaining  a 
nation  that  was  conceived  in  slavery  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  were 
not  created  equal. 

There  was  another  factor  preventing  the  South  from  laying  down  its  arms.  Lincoln  had 
made  the  crucial  decision  to  use  former  slaves  to  defeat  the  Confederacy.  On  Aug.  17, 
more  than  a  month  before  he  would  issue  the  Preliminary  Proclamation,  Lincoln  signed 
two  laws  allowing  for  the  enlistment  of  black  troops,  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  and  the 
Militia  Act  of  1862.  A  week  later,  on  Aug.  25,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
authorized  Gen.  Rufus  Saxon,  who  was  based  at  Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  to  begin  to  enlist  black 
troops. 

Thus,  by  the  time  he  issued  the  Preliminary  Proclamation,  Lincoln  had  taken  the  one  step 
that  guaranteed  the  Confederate  states  would  not  return  to  the  Union.  Southern  whites 
had  created  a  nation  based  on  "slavery  subordination,"  as  Vice  President  Alexander 
Stephens  declared.  The  leaders  of  this  slaveholding  nation  would  never  voluntarily  accept 
peace  with  an  enemy  that  was  arming  former  slaves  and  enlisting  them  alongside  white 
men. 

As  he  had  promised,  Lincoln  issued  the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation  on  Jan.  1, 1863. 
In  that  document,  he  specifically  and  unequivocally  endorsed  the  use  of  black  soldiers, 
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stating:  "And  I  further  declare  and  make  known,  that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service." 

On  Sept.  22, 1862  the  war  to  preserve  the  Union  became  a  war  to  create  freedom.  Lincoln 
was  committed  to  ending  slavery  in  the  Confederacy  and  using  black  troops  -  former 
slaves  -  to  help  accomplish  this.  He  was  not  only  committed  to  enlisting  black  soldiers, 
but  was  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  Once  in  uniform,  once  armed,  once  they  had  faced 
their  former  master  in  combat,  these  newly  created  American  soldiers  would  become  an 
irrefutable  argument  for  ending  all  slavery  in  the  nation. 

Join  Disunion  on  Facebook  » 
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On  July  22,  1 862  President  Abraham  Lincoln  presented  a  plan  to  his  cabinet  to  issue  a  proclamation  emancipating 
slaves  in  all  states  that  remained  in  rebellion  as  of  January  l,  1863.  At  the  urging  of  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward  he  decided  to  wait  until  the  Union  could  claim  a  significant  military  victory  before  issuing  the 
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proclamation.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  on  September  22,  1 863,  he  issued  his  preliminary  proclamation  which 
gave  the  states  in  rebellion  one  hundred  days  to  return  to  the  Union  or  face  the  permanent  loss  of  their  slaves.  On 
January  1,  1863,  he  followed  through  with  that  plan,  issuing  the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation  that  declared: 

[A Jll  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  free.... 


On  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  it  is  fitting  that  we  revisit  the 
arguments  surrounding  it,  not  merely  as  an  exercise  in  political  piety,  but  also  because  the  constitutional  issues  at 
stake  in  that  controversy  are  so  obviously  relevant  to  contemporary  American  politics.  These  questions  include: 
What  are  the  appropriate  boundaries  between  the  power  of  the  national  government  and  the  power  of  the  states? 
What  are  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  president?  Does  an  appeal  to  political 
necessity  inevitably  undercut  our  commitment  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government?  Finally,  can  we 
distinguish  between  legal  and  political  decision-making? 

Lincoln  attempted  to  answer  these  questions  in  his  defense  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  I  will  argue 
that  he  did  so  in  a  coherent,  prudent,  and  constitutional  manner.  Lincoln  would  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  his 
conclusions  remain  controversial,  and  we  will  see  ample  evidence  of  that  controversy  in  the  responses  that  follow, 
but  what  is  truly  impressive  about  Lincoln's  argument  is  how  well  he  understood  his  critics,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  took  into  account  their  criticisms. 

Lincoln  conceded  most  to  his  critics  on  the  issue  of  the  rights  of  the  southern  states  under  the  Constitution. 
Lincoln  always  argued  that  his  desire  to  end  slavery  must  be  tempered  by  his  belief  that  the  Constitution  granted 
the  national  government  no  power  to  prohibit  it  in  the  southern  states.  Lincoln  began  his  first  inaugural  by  telling 
his  audience  that:  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  He  goes  on  to  quote 
the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution  explaining  that:  "It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was 
intended  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves;  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver 
is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  much  as 
to  any  other." 

Lincoln  does  not  stop  with  a  defense  of  the  fugitive  slave  law;  he  goes  even  further  supporting  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  that  would  forbid  the  federal  government  from  ever  interfering  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  a  state,  particularly  with  regard  to  persons  held  to  service.  He  concluded  that:  "holding  such  a 
provision  to  now  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable." 
Thus  Lincoln  grants  two  of  the  most  important  constitutional  claims  of  the  southern  slaveholders,  a  constitutional 
prohibition  against  interference  of  the  federal  government  in  the  practice  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  and  the 
constitutional  right  of  slaveholders  to  recover  their  escaped  slaves. 

Earlier,  in  1854  he  had  argued  that  when  southerners  "remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I  acknowledge 
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them,  not  grudgingly,  but  fully,  and  fairly...."  Writing  to  his  friend  Joshua  Speed  a  year  later,  Lincoln's  tone 
was  in  fact  grudging.  He  complained:  "You  ought  rather  to  appreciate  how  much  the  great  body  of  the  Northern 
people  do  crucify  their  feelings,  in  order  to  maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union."  But  whether 
"grudgingly"  or  "fully  and  fairly"  Lincoln  argued  that  the  South  was  right  to  see  the  Constitution  as  providing 
protection  for  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  existed. 

Lincoln  differed  from  the  southern  defenders  of  states'  rights  on  only  two  significant  points,  the  ability  of  the 
national  government  to  limit  the  expansion  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the  right  of  the  states  to  secede  from 
the  union.  But  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  freed  no  slaves  in  the  territories,  and  whatever  the  merits  or  lack 
thereof  of  the  arguments  for  secession,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  basis  on  which  those  who  claimed  to  have 
legitimately  left  the  Union  could  at  the  same  time  seek  constitutional  protection  for  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Lincoln  himself,  however,  asserted  that  the  states  could  not  leave  the  Union,  and  if  he  were  to  remain  consistent 
to  that  argument,  he  was  still  faced  with  the  problem  that  he  had  no  Constitutional  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  existed.  Lincoln  found  a  solution  to  that  problem  in  the  commander-in-chief  power 
granted  to  him  by  the  Constitution.  Although  Lincoln  accepted  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  contained  at 
least  implicit  protections  for  southern  slavery,  he  now  argued  that  there  was  another  constitutional  provision  that 
pushed  him  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  emancipation  was  necessary  for  military  success  against  those  in 
rebellion,  than  it  would  be  his  duty  to  pursue  it  as  commander-in-chief. 

Recognizing  the  seeming  conflict  between  two  competing  constitutional  principles,  Lincoln  claimed  that  his  duty 
as  commander-in-chief  took  precedence.  As  he  explained: 

By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected;  yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save 
a  life;  but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution,  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  " 

For  Lincoln  the  Constitution  was  not  a  mere  list  of  rules  that  could  be  interpreted  and  applied  in  isolation  from 
one  another.  Rights  and  powers  would  in  certain  circumstances  conflict,  and  in  those  circumstances  decisions 
must  be  made  as  to  which  provisions  should  take  precedence.  The  rule  of  interpretation  for  Lincoln  was  which 
provision  best  defended  the  integrity  of  the  document  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  made  no  sense  to  Lincoln  to 
suggest  that  an  action  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  nation  could  be  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

In  his  often  cited  letter  to  Erastus  Corning  defending  his  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Lincoln  explains 
why  the  powers  of  the  president  under  the  Constitution  differ  in  times  of  rebellion  and  times  of  peace. 

[TJhe  constitution  is  not  in  its  application  in  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  Rebellion  or 
invasion,  involving  the  public  Safety,  as  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  public  security. 
The  constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction;  and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the 
government  can  constitutionally  take  no  strong  measure  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can 
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be  shown  that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can  be 
persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man,  because  it  can  be 
shown  to  not  be  good  food  for  a  well  one. 

Lincoln  had  renewed  and  expanded  his  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  two  days  after  he  had  issued  his 
preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  his  mind  the  two  issues  were  linked.  In  both 
cases  Lincoln  maintained  that  the  existence  of  a  rebellion  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  extent  of  his  powers  under  the 
Constitution.  Lincoln  did  not  claim  unlimited  power,  but  in  the  face  of  a  rebellion  he  argued  that  he  could  do 
what  was  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  nation.  If  emancipation  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  to 
do  less  would  be  a  violation  of  his  duty  as  commander-in-chief. 

Lincoln  believed  that  the  rebellion  had  turned  the  Constitutional  tables  on  southern  slavery.  For  Lincoln,  and  for 
many  others,  the  most  powerful  argument  for  the  continuation  of  slavery  was  the  argument  from  political 
necessity.  Jefferson  had  earlier  declared  that  as  a  nation  we  had  little  choice  in  dealing  with  slavery.  As  he  put  it, 
"  w  have  the  wolf  by  the  ear,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self- 
preservation  in  the  other."  In  1858  Lincoln  offered  a  similar  explanation  of  the  founders'  concessions  to  slavery. 

The  argument  of  "Necessity"  was  the  only  argument  [the  founders]  ever  admitted  in  favor  of  slavery;  and  so  far, 
and  so  far  only  as  it  carried  them,  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institution  existing  among  us,  which  they 
could  not  help....  At  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  they  forbore  to  so  much  as  mention  the  word 
"slave"  or  "slavery"  in  the  whole  instrument.  Necessity  drove  them  so  far,  and  farther,  they  would  not  go. 

For  Lincoln  slavery  may  have  been  necessary,  but  it  was  never  just.  But  unlike  many  abolitionists  Lincoln 
recognized  the  claims  of  necessity  must  be  given  their  due.   If  the  framers  had  bowed  to  necessity  and  made 
concessions  to  slavery,  those  concessions  must  be  honored,  and  if  in  the  years  that  followed  any  move  against 
slavery  in  the  South  was  bound  to  threaten  the  Union,  Lincoln  thought  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  to 
necessity. 

Ironically,  once  the  southern  states  seceded,  they  undercut  one  of  the  major  arguments  for  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  northern  states.  The  act  of  rebellion  had  eliminated  the  threat  of  rebellion  as  a  reason  for  the  North  to  accept 
the  status  quo  regarding  southern  slavery.  Nonetheless,  Lincoln  resisted  the  immediate  calls  for  abolition.  He 
reversed  efforts  by  his  generals  to  use  the  rebellion  as  a  justification  for  emancipation,  and  as  Horace  Greeley 
complained  even  after  Congress  had  passed  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  which  allowed  Lincoln  to  emancipate  all 
slaves  belonging  to  rebels,  Lincoln  still  refused  to  support  emancipation.  Lincoln  defended  his  hesitation  claiming 
that  his 

...  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colored 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because 
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/  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more 
will  help  the  cause. 

At  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  explained  his  reasons  for  inaction,  he  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  his  argument  for 
emancipation.  Emancipation,  if  necessary  to  the  Union  cause,  would  be  constitutional. 

Was  emancipation  necessary?  As  John  Marshall  observed  in  McCalloch  v.  Maryland  the  meaning  of  necessity  is 
open  to  interpretation.  Lincoln  argued  that  emancipation  would  both  deprive  the  South  of  a  large  part  of  its  labor 
force  and  at  the  same  time  allow  for  recruitment  of  freed  slaves  by  the  Union  army.  More  than  a  year  after  the 
proclamation  took  effect  Lincoln  declared  that  clearly  no  harm  had  been  done  by  it. 

On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of  quite  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  laborers.  These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no  cavilling.  We 
have  the  men;  and  we  could  not  have  had  them  without  the  measure. 

And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure,  test  himself  by  writing  down  in 
one  line  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms;  and  in  the  next,  that  he  is  for 
taking  these  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  can  not  face  his  case  so  stated,  it  is 
only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth. 

The  idea  of  freeing  slaves  in  exchange  for  military  service  was  not  new.   In  1779  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  to 
John  Jay  regarding  a  proposal  by  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina  to  raise  two  or  three  battalions  of  black  troops 
to  help  fight  the  British.  In  return  for  their  services  they  would  be  granted  their  freedom.  Although  this  particular 
proposal  went  no  further,  similar  proposals  were  adopted  in  several  northern  states.  Responding  to  Madison's 
contention  that  the  powers  of  the  national  government  were  strictly  enumerated  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia 
ratification  debates  predicted  that  the  proposed  constitution  would  be  used  to  justify  emancipation. 

If  they  give  power  to  the  general  government  to  provide  for  the  general  defence,  the  means 
must  be  commensurate  to  the  end....  May  Congress  not  say,  that  every  black  man  must 
fight?...  Slavery  is  detested.  We  feel  its  fatal  effects — we  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of 
humanity.  Let  all  these  considerations,  at  some  future  period,  press  with  full  force  on  the 
minds  of  Congress.  Let  that  urbanity,  which  I  trust  will  distinguish  America,  and  the 
necessity  of  national  defence, — let  all  these  things  operate  on  their  minds;  they  will  search 
that  paper,  and  see  if  they  have  power  of  manumission.  And  have  they  not,  sir?  Have  they 
not  power  to  provide  for  the  general  defence  and  welfare?  May  they  not  think  that  these  call 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery?  May  they  not  pronounce  all  slaves  free,  and  will  they  not  be 
warranted  by  that  power? 
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Henry's  only  mistake  was  to  assume  that  it  would  be  Congress  rather  than  the  president  who  would  take  such 
action. 

Lincoln  himself  in  1861  had  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  unilateral  executive  action,  but  in  his  preliminary 
proclamation  issued  September  22,  1 862,  Lincoln  pointed  to  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
March  as  support  for  emancipation.  In  the  final  proclamation,  issued  on  January  1,  1863,  however,  Lincoln  only 
claimed  to  act  "by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit 
and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion."  This  justification  avoided  the  problems  of  the  limits  of 
Congressional  powers  in  relation  to  slavery. 

This  claim  to  military  necessity  was  not  without  limits.  Lincoln  scrupulously  defined  the  reach  of  his  order  to 
those  states  now  in  rebellion.  Some  complained  that  this  was  a  mere  political  calculation,  aimed  at  maintaining 
the  support  of  the  Border  States,  and  Lincoln  undoubtedly  understood  such  a  political  calculation.  But  he  also 
saw  it  as  a  way  of  establishing  a  clear  line  between  what  was  and  what  was  not  within  his  power.  Emancipating 
slaves  in  the  states  in  rebellion  served  as  a  legitimate  extension  of  his  commander-in-chief  powers,  but  those 
powers  could  not  reach  the  practice  of  slavery  in  states  that  remained  loyal  to  the  Union. 

Once  the  Union  recognized  southern  slaves  to  be  free,  the  reality  of  slaves  fleeing  into  Union  camps  or  being 
freed  by  Union  soldiers,  made  it  politically  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  old  legal  framework  could  be  restored. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  130,000  black  troops  went  a  long  way  in  discrediting  any  notion  that  slaves  were  not 
persons.  The  Border  States  (with  much  urging  from  Lincoln)  recognized  this  reality  and  began  to  develop  plans 
for  emancipation,  and  Congressional  action  on  an  amendment  to  free  all  slaves  might  have  seemed  inevitable. 

Lincoln,  however,  did  not  wish  to  trust  to  historical  inevitability.  He  wanted  the  13th  Amendment  approved  as 
soon  as  possible.  Without  it,  he  feared  that  the  constitutional  status  of  slavery  might  remain  in  doubt  once  the 
emergency  had  ended.  The  amendment,  Lincoln  hoped,  would  resolve  any  remaining  conflict  between  the 
politics  of  emancipation  and  its  constitutionality. 

Some  have  argued  that  Lincoln's  commitment  to  abolition  was  either  half-hearted  or  cynical.  His  goal  was  to 
preserve  the  union  and  centralize  power  in  order  to  satisfy  his  personal  ambition.  Such  assessments,  however, 
dismiss  too  quickly  the  complexity  of  Lincoln's  arguments  on  slavery  and  the  Constitution.  In  particular,  they  fail 
to  appreciate  Lincoln's  profound  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  necessity  and  principle  in  the  practice 
of  politics.  Unlike  abolitionists  such  as  Garrison,  Lincoln  did  not  believe  that  he  could  act  on  abstract  principle 
alone.  One  must  recognize  the  limits  imposed  by  political  necessity.  But  even  though  our  appeal  to  principles  is 
limited,  Lincoln  also  argued  we  have  some  ability  to  alter  the  shape  of  necessity.  It  is  Lincoln's  belief  in  this 
possibility  that  explains  his  commitments  to  human  freedom. 
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David  Nichols'  comment  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  decision  to  issue  an  Emancipation  Proclamation  on  January  1st, 
1863,  is  a  perceptive  and  nuanced  appraisal  of  Lincoln's  path  to  the  proclamation.  The  principal  question  with 
which  Nichols  has  had  to  deal  is  how  to  characterize  that  decision,  and  there  are  at  least  four  ways  Nichols  could 
have  done  this: 

(a)  The  Proclamation  was  an  act  of  justice  but  had  no  constitutional  legitimacy,  and 
therefore  was  an  unconstitutional  usurpation  which  we  all  ought  to  regret; 

(b)  The  Proclamation  was  an  act  of  justice  but  had  no  constitutional  legitimacy,  and  shows 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  limited  and  unimaginative  document  which  we  should  feel  free  to 
set  aside  when  the  circumstances  call  for  it; 

(c)  The  Proclamation  was  a  cynical  political  gesture,  totally  lacking  in  either  sincerity  or 
constitutional  legitimacy,  and  the  act  of  a  lawless  and  calculating  demagogue; 
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(d)  The  Proclamation  was  an  act  of  justice,  but  shrewdly  designed  to  satisfy  constitutional 
as  well  as  moral  imperatives. 

Happily,  Nichols  opts  for  (d).  Unhappily,  partisans  of  the  "Lost  Cause,"  together  with  Lincoln's  Democratic 
opposition,  would  have  chosen  (a),  while  modern  progressives  will  doubtless  embrace  (b).  Unsatisfied  libertarians, 
neo-Confederates  and  race-card-players  the  most  likely  to  champion  (c),  though  with  the  understanding  that  there 
are  some  people  who  will  prefer  to  mix-and-match  between  the  first  three  alternatives.  Nevertheless,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  (d)  is  the  correct  answer,  and  Nichols  is  right  to  promote  it. 

This  means,  however,  Nichols  has  also  chosen  the  most  complicated  answer,  which  is  itself  an  indicator  of  its 
wisdom.  It  needs  to  be  said  at  the  very  beginning  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  explicit  provision  for  the  ending 
of  slavery,  nor  does  it  empower  the  President  to  do  so,  under  the  normal  operations  of  the  government.  This 
absence  was  one  of  the  handful  of  mistakes  made  by  the  Founders,  although  I  say  mistakes  with  a  certain  sense  of 
unease,  first  because  the  Founders,  quite  remarkably,  did  not  make  very  many  mistakes  in  creating  the  instrument 
of  government  under  which  we  still  live,  and  second  because  saying  so  will  alienate  good  people  who  are  worried 
that  any  admission  of  unwisdom  in  the  Constitution  will  provide  leverage  for  modern-day  progressives  who  want 
to  junk  the  whole  thing.  But  unless  we  want  to  impute  divine  inspiration  to  the  Constitution  (and  that  would  be 
very  odd  in  a  document  which  nowhere  mentions  God),  candor  alone  should  make  us  admit  that  even  the 
Founders  could  be  wrong.  (And  if  they  were  not,  why  do  we  have  the  first  twelve  amendments?). 

Slavery  was  so  profound  a  contradiction  of  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  that  only  the  ugly  self-interest  of  entrenched  slaveholding  could  have  prevented  the  Founders  from 
dealing  with  it.  "Under  which  of  the  old  tyrannical  governments  of  Europe  is  every  sixth  man  a  slave,  whom  his 
fellow-creatures  may  buy  and  sell  and  torture?"  taunted  a  sarcastic  Sydney  Smith,  from  his  English  perch, 

what  right  has  the  American,  a  scourger  and  murderer  of  slaves,  to  compare  himself  with 
the  least  and  lowest  of  the  European  nations?  —  much  more  with  this  great  and  humane 
country,  where  the  greatest  lord  dare  not  lay  a  finger  upon  the  meanest  peasant?  What  is 
freedom,  where  all  are  not  free?  where  the  greatest  of  God's  blessings  is  limited,  with 
impious  caprice,  to  the  colour  of  the  body? 

It  is  evident  from  the  debates  of  the  Convention  that  this  predicament  was  seen  very  clearly  by  a  large  number  of 
the  delegates;  it  is  also  evident  that  slaveholders  really  were  fully  prepared  to  hold  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
hostage  if  a  finger  was  laid  on  slavery.  To  get  the  Constitution,  the  Founders  had  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  from 
slavery,  to  leave  it  undisturbed,  telling  themselves  all  the  while  that  it  was  a  doomed  institution  anyway  and  would 
eventually  wink  off  on  its  own.  But  there  was  enough  uneasy  feeling  on  the  subject  that  even  the  slaveholding 
delegates  agreed  to  a  provision  empowering  Congress  to  end  the  import  trade  in  slaves.  And  nothing  was  done  in 
the  first  Congress  to  alter  the  ban  on  slavery  attached  to  the  organization  of  the  Northwest  territories.  What  the 
Founders  could  not  anticipate,  or  preferred  not  to  anticipate,  was  the  sudden  explosion  in  the  value  of  slave  labor 
in  growing  cotton,  the  white  gold  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  From  this  sprang  first  its  resistance  to  winking-off, 
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followed  by  assertions  of  its  rectitude  (fuelled  for  the  most  part  by  its  profitability),  then  by  demands  that  it  be 
permitted  free  expansion  into  the  western  territories,  until  by  1860,  the  slaveholding  states  were  willing  to  disrupt 
the  Union  entirely  in  order  to  protect  it. 

It  also  needs  to  be  said  that  the  Constitution  is  a  document  written  for  the  ordinary  operating  environment  of 
government.  It  is  does  not  address  every  possible  situation,  and  it  certainly  does  not  begin  to  identify  all  the 
possible  emergencies  into  which  the  government  it  created  might  be  plunged.  It  is  vague  on  the  procedures  that 
govern  war-making,  except  for  its  determination  to  split  governmental  authority  in  war  between  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches.  It  is  even  more  vague  on  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  rebellion,  since  the  exigency  of 
rebellion  is  mentioned  only  once  (Article  1,  section  nine),  and  only  as  a  context  in  which  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended.  What  other  powers  the  national  government  has  to  suppress  a  rebellion  or 
deal  with  any  similar  uprising  or  emergency  are  otherwise  absent.  The  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  1795  collapsed  too 
quickly  to  establish  much  in  the  way  of  precedent;  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  in  1842  provided  some 
guidance  about  the  legitimacy  of  martial  law  and  suspensions  of  the  writ,  but  that  guidance  was  provided  by  a 
Supreme  Court  whose  Chief  Justice  -  Roger  B.  Taney  -  would  turn  out  to  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  secession  in 
1861. 

So,  precisely  because  the  Constitution  failed  to  offer  much  guidance  on  how  to  deal  with  either  slavery  or 
rebellion,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  very  little  to  guide  his  response  when  eleven  slaveholding  states  announced  their 
intention  of  unilaterally  seceding  from  the  Union,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  perpetuating  slavery. 
In  the  absence  of  that  guidance,  Lincoln  preferred  to  treat  the  rebellion  and  slavery  as  two  entirely  different 
problems,  with  two  entirely  different  solutions,  the  first  military  and  the  second  political.  But  even  there,  Lincoln 
lacked  a  clear  Constitutional  path  of  action,  growing  out  of  the  division  between  executive  and  legislative 
authority  in  war.  Lincoln  could  conduct  the  military  operations  which  suppressed  the  rebellion  by  virtue  of  his 
designation  as  Commander-in-Chief,  but  Congress  probably  had  the  real  authority  in  declaring  a  de  facto  state  of 
war  in  existence. [I] 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  caught  Congress  not  only  out  of  session,  but  between  a  lame -duck  Congress  and 
an  incoming  one  which  was  not  scheduled  for  its  first  regular  session  until  December  of  1861.  Lincoln  acted  on 
his  own,  stepping  into  the  shoes  normally  worn  by  Congress,  by  imposing  a  blockade,  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
war  supplies,  and  expanding  enlistments  into  the  Regular  Army  and  the  state  Volunteers.  This,  he  admitted,  was 
not  exactly  playing  by  the  Constitutional  rules.  It  was  not  clear,  Lincoln  frankly  confessed  to  a  hastily-called 
special  session  of  Congress  which  met  on  July  4th,  1861,  whether  "these  measures"  were  "strictly  legal  or  not." 
But  if  he  hadn't  acted,  Congress  would  probably  (and  correctly)  impeached  him  for  negligence.  "In  such  a  case, 
would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken,  if  the  government  should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that 
disregarding  the  single  law,  would  tend  to  preserve  it?"  To  borrow  a  typically  Victorian  image,  one  does  not  beg 
pardon  before  pushing  the  crippled  widow  out  of  the  way  of  the  streetcar.  "So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was 
left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power  of  the  Government;  and  so  to  resist  force,  employed  for  its  destruction,  by  force, 
for  its  preservation." 

Dealing  with  slavery  was  entirely  another  matter,  and  one  which  Lincoln  hoped  could  be  addressed  quite  apart 
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from  the  rebellion,  if  only  because  the  authority  he  had  to  deal  with  the  first  did  not  include  authority  to  deal  with 
the  second.  Slavery  was  a  political  question,  and,  even  more  to  the  point,  it  was  the  private  preserve  of  state 
legislation.  The  Constitution  might  have  failed  to  ban  slavery,  but  it  also  did  nothing  explicitly  to  legalize  it, 
either;  all  such  legalization  had  to  be  the  act  of  state  legislatures.  So,  even  while  he  moved  into  action  against  the 
rebellion  as  Commander-in-Chief,  he  moved  against  slavery  as  a  political  negotiator,  approaching  the  slave  (but 
still  loyal)  state  of  Delaware  with  a  buy-out  plan  in  November  1861,  which  would  induce  the  Delaware 
legislature  to  emancipate  its  slaves  on  its  own.  Lincoln  hoped  that  if  the  Delaware  legislature  took  the  buy-out 
(which  would  come  in  the  form  of  U.S.  bonds),  this  would  create  a  spillover  effect  into  the  remaining  three  other 
slave  (but  still  loyal)  states  of  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  to  do  likewise.  Their  action,  in  turn,  would 
convince  the  rebellious  slave  states  of  the  futility  of  preserving  slavery.  They  would  come  to  the  negotiating  table, 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  return  for  amnesty,  embrace  the  buy-out  strategy.  "If  Congress  will  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  emancipated  Negroes  in  the  border  states,"  Lincoln 
assured  his  old  judicial  friend,  David  Davis,  then  "Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  will  accept  the 
terms."  By  these  means,  "it  seemed  to  him  that  gradual  emancipation  and  governmental  compensation"  would 
bring  slavery  "to  an  end." 

Delaware,  of  course,  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  what  was  worse,  two  things  in  the  military  situation  changed. 
First,  it  became  quickly  apparent  that  the  Confederacy  was  using  its  slaves  -  thousands  of  them  -  as  a  military 
asset,  in  constructing  fortifications,  performing  non-combatant  work,  and  accompanying  the  Confederate  armies 
as  logistical  support.  (As  many  as  thirty  thousand  slaves  accompanied  Robert  E.  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
in  its  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863).  Second,  Lincoln's  own  principal  general,  George  B.  McClellan,  a 
Democrat  indifferent  to  the  elimination  of  slavery,  balked  at  supporting  even  the  few  steps  which  had  been  taken 
toward  the  end  of  slavery.  It  now  became  possible  to  consider  emancipation  as  a  way  of  undermining  the  military 
usefulness  of  slaves  to  the  rebellion,  on  the  strength  of  his  military  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief  (and 
tediously  justified  as  a  "military  necessity");  it  might  also  become  imperative  to  issue  a  presidential  emancipation 
proclamation  to  forestall  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  the  Constitution  by  McClellan. 

The  two  imperatives  -  the  military  and  the  political  -  had  converged.  And  on  his  authority  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Lincoln  proposed  on  January  1st,  1863,  to  do  what  no  president  in  any  normal  Constitutional  environment 
could  have  conceived  -  declare  free  any  slaves  then  held  in  areas  of  the  United  States  controlled  by  the  rebels.  He 
did  not  try  to  emancipate  all  slaves  everywhere,  because  that  would  have  been  wide  of  his  remit  as  a 
Commander-in-Chief  in  imposing  emancipation  as  a  war  measure;  hence,  the  slaves  of  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri  and  Delaware  were  exempted,  along  with  the  slaves  in  any  occupied  districts  of  the  Confederacy  where 
the  normal  civil  and  judicial  processes  had  been  restored.  Nor  did  he  try  to  abolish  slavery  as  a  legal  institution; 
that  still  remained  a  state  prerogative,  and  he  had  no  Constitutional  authority  as  president  or  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  issue  such  a  ban.  In  fact,  as  Lincoln  realized  all  too  well,  it  could  have  been  possible  in  theory,  even  after 
a  successful  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  for  slavery  to  have  repopulated  the  South  from  the  areas  the 
Proclamation  exempted.  This  is  why  his  ultimate  solution  -  "the  king's  cure  for  the  evil,"  as  though  slavery  were 
a  species  of  scrofula  -  was  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  obliterating  the  institution  of  slavery  completely. 
That,  however,  was  an  action  which  he  realized  he  could  not  undertake  unilaterally  as  president,  or  even  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  When  his  Treasury  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  urged  him  to  do  just  that,  and  emancipate 
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the  slaves  in  the  remaining  states  and  districts,  Lincoln's  response  was  a  tribute  to  his  reverence  for  Constitutional 
process:  "If  I  take  the  step  must  I  not  do  so,  without  the  argument  of  military  necessity,  and  so,  without  any 
argument,  except  the  one  that  1  think  the  measure  politically  expedient,  and  morally  right?  Would  I  not  thus  give 
up  all  footing  upon  constitution  or  law?  Would  I  not  thus  be  in  the  boundless  field  of  absolutism?" 

It  might  have  satisfied  many  people  (and  more  than  a  few  today)  if  Lincoln  had  done  nothing  -  had  shinnied  out 
on  no  limbs,  taken  no  risks,  and  in  general  adopted  the  see-no-evil  posture  of  a  James  Buchanan,  condemning 
secession  as  unconstitutional  but  unable  to  see  that  he  had  any  power  to  deal  with  it.  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  probable  results,  though:  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  its  government,  the 
partition  and  Balkanization  of  the  north  American  continent,  the  enfeeblement  of  democracy  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  kings,  kaisers  and  dictators  the  world  around.  Because  these  things  did  not  happen,  it  is 
easier  to  pretend  that  Lincoln  need  not  have  taken  the  steps  he  did,  or  to  bewail  their  presumably  destructive 
effect  on  the  Constitution  (as  though  rebellion  and  secession  were  not  the  real  destroyers).  But  mark  the  company 
that  is  kept  by  this  complaint,  because  it  is  the  same  voice  which  argues  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  never  a  threat 
to  the  United  States,  that  the  spies  of  the  1950s  exposed  by  the  Venona  decryptions  were  innocents,  and  that  Islam 
is  a  "religion  of  peace." 

Nichols  properly  rejects  this  cynical  baying  at  Lincoln.  He  fully  understands  that  Lincoln  was  called  to  walk  a 
narrow  path  through  a  dark  cavern,  conscious  of  a  political  abyss  on  the  one  side  and  a  military  abyss  on  the 
other.  He  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  pushed  into  either  abyss,  or  into  despotism.  That  he  did  not,  finds  its  proof 
in  the  end  of  slavery  in  America  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  free  government  thereafter.  It  is  hard  to  be 
cynical  about  such  an  achievement. 


[1]  Although  this  was  itself  made  murkier  still  by  the  question  of  whether  the  Southern  rebellion  actually  was  a 
rebellion  (to  be  suppressed  as  a  domestic  police  action)  or  a  war  (between  equal  sovereign  belligerents).  If  it  was 
only  a  rebellion,  there  might  be  no  need  for  Congress  to  declare  a  state  of  war  in  existence;  but  the  scope  of  the 
Civil  War  very  quickly  forced  Lincoln  and  Congress  to  conduct  military  affairs  as  though  it  was  indeed  a  war  (by 
imposing  a  blockade,  initiating  a  prisoner-or-war  cartel,  and  so  forth). 
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Professor  Nichols  urges  us  to  revisit  the  arguments  surrounding  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  (EP)  for  two 
reasons.  The  second  reason  noted  is  that  the  "constitutional  issues  at  stake  ...  are  relevant  to  contemporary 
American  politics."  That's  true  enough,  especially  in  light  of  the  ever-expanding  powers  of  the  US  presidency, 
the  corresponding  demise  of  the  constitutional  rule  of  law,  and  lingering  race  issues.  The  first  reason,  "an  exercise 
in  political  piety"  is  more  problematical.  It  manifests  the  inclination  of  many  to  approach  the  Great  Emancipator 
and  his  proclamation  as  divine. 

Put  simply,  how  can  one  objectively  approach  the  subject  if  one  begins  with  the  premise  that  the  subject  is  to  be 
venerated,  approached  on  one's  knees  rather  than  with  an  opened  analytical  mind?  Knowing  the  nature  of  politics 
and  the  motives  of  politicians,  to  insist  upon  political  piety  is  tantamount  to  checking  at  the  door  one's  right  to 
question  the  motives  behind  and  consequences  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation.  Acknowledging  the  risks  of  being 
denoted  an  anti-Lincoln  rebel,  I  maintain  that  Lincoln's  EP  was  unconstitutional  and  established  the  bad 
precedent  of  displacing  the  original  constitutional  constraints  on  the  executive  branch  with  political  expediency. 

It  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  address  the  constitutionality  of  secession,  but  it  is  the  nine  hundred 
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pound  gorilla  in  the  room  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Jefferson  Davis  was  correct  in  stating  that  to  equate  secession 
with  rebellion  is  "a  gross  abuse  of  language."  The  Southern  States  that  formed  the  Confederacy  were  not  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Secession  was  the  act  of  sovereign  peoples  within  their  respective  States.  Once 
secession  was  formalized  and  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  the  United  States  Government  lacked  jurisdiction  over 
the  Confederacy. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay  let's  concede  that  point  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  If  the  States  remained  in  the  Union,  then 
their  continued  membership  is  the  petard  upon  which  the  EP's  constitutionality  is  blown  to  bits. 

Slaves  were  the  property  of  their  owners  and  recognized  as  such  in  the  US  Constitution,  US  case  law,  US 
statutory  law,  and  the  legal  counterparts  in  those  States  in  which  slavery  was  recognized. 

Was  the  purpose  of  the  EP  to  manumit  slaves  and  confer  upon  them  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship?  In 
the  EP  itself,  Lincoln  acknowledged  it  "as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion."  It  was 
not  to  manumit  slaves  and  confer  upon  them  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  As  a  war  measure  would 
Lincoln  fulfill  his  Article  IV,  section  4,  responsibility  to  protect  Southern  States  from  "domestic  Violence."?  Or 
was  his  intention  to  incite  a  slave  insurrection,  with  all  the  slaughter  and  tragedies  that  entails  for  both  races,  in 
those  Southern  States  not  under  the  control  of  Union  armies? 

As  explained  by  Professor  Eugene  Genovese,  Northerners  did  not  understand  Southern  society.  The  expectation 
was  that  under  favorable  circumstances,  e.g.,  war,  slaves  would  revolt  and  Nat  Turners  and  John  Browns  would 
spring  up  across  the  South.  They  did  understand,  however,  whites'  fears  of  slave  revolts  percolating  within 
Southern  society.[l]  Jefferson  Davis  noted  that  this  fear  was  an  important  motivating  factor  behind  the  Southern 
secession.[2]  One  should  not  conclude  that  because  Northern  hopes  for  a  slave  revolt  were  not  fulfilled  that  such 
was  not  the  intent  behind  Lincoln's  proclamation. 

So  where  in  the  US  Constitution  does  the  US  chief  executive  have  such  powers?  It  should  be 
remembered,  as  was  recalled  by  the  Southern  ruling  class,  that  this  wartime  tactic  was 
resorted  to  by  King  George  III  and  noted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  evidence  of 
the  king's  "repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  " 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  the  framers  of  the  US  Constitution  had  explicitly  or  even  implied  such  a  power, 
ratification  would  not  have  been  close  to  receiving  the  approval  of  nine  States. 

Emancipation  was  to  be  affected  in  those  States  in  which  "the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States."  The  EP  was  a  war  measure  to  appease  foreign  powers  and  to  wreak  havoc  in  Southern  society. 
Lincoln  realized  that  if  the  Union  were  to  prevail  the  law  of  nations  would  need  to  be  set  aside.  War  as  a  sort  of 
gentlemen's  duel  between  armies  would  not  suffice  in  and  of  itself.  The  war  had  to  be  directed  against  Southern 
society,  of  which  Southern  slavery  was  pivotal.  Lincoln's  two  front  war  against  Southern  armies  and  Southern 
society  was  epitomized  by  General  Sherman's  brutal  march  to  the  sea.  In  other  words,  the  EP  was  the  first  step  in 
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modern  war's  "mass  destructive  scale. "[3] 

Lincoln's  duplicity  in  issuing  the  EP  is  evidenced  by  the  promulgation  in  April  1863  of  a  revised  military  code, 
General  Orders  100.  Crafted  in  collaboration  with  the  authoritarian  Prussian  Francis  Lieber,  Article  24  states  that 

Therefore,  in  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  a  belligerent  which  admits  of  slavery,  if  a 
person  held  in  bondage  by  that  belligerent  be  captured  by  or  come  as  a  fugitive  under  the 
protection  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  such  person  is  immediately  entitled  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman.  To  return  such  person  into  slavery  would  amount  to 
enslaving  a  free  person,  and  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  officer  under  their  authority 
can  enslave  any  human  being.  Moreover,  a  person  so  made  free  by  the  law  of  war  is  under 
the  shield  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  former  owner  or  State  can  have,  by  the  law  of 
postliminy,  no  belligerent  lien  or  claim  of  service.  [4] 

The  EP  makes  a  mockery  of  General  Order  100,  by  maintaining  slavery  in  areas  under  the  control  of  Union 
armies  and  emancipating  them  in  areas  under  Confederate  control.  The  EP  stipulates 

Now,  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in 
me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred 
days,  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of 
States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  the  following,  to  wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  (except  the  Parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  City  of  New  Orleans)  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  (except  the  forty-eight  counties 
designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkley,  Accomac,  Northampton, 
Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts,  are  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States,  and  parts  of  States,  are,  and 
henceforward  shall  be  free;  and  that  the  Executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  said  persons. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  claimed  that  his  power  to  issue  the  EP  was  "by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in- 
Chief."  In  The  Federalist  #69,  Hamilton  wrote 

The  President  is  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
respect  his  authority  would  be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  but 
in  substance  much  inferior  to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme 
command  and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  General  and  admiral  of  the 
Confederacy;  while  that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the  DECLARING  of  war  and  to  the 
RAISING  and  REGULATING  of  fleets  and  armies,  all  which,  by  the  Constitution  under 
consideration,  would  appertain  to  the  legislature. 

Nothing  in  Article  II,  section  2,  authorizes  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Southerners, 
including  slaves.  Had  the  Congress  moved  in  that  direction  it  would  have  been  constrained  by  the  "just 
compensation"  clause  of  Amendment  V.  Moreover,  the  EP  failed  to  distinguish  between  Unionists,  neutrals,  and 
Confederates  within  the  CSA,  thereby  violating  the  due  process  of  law  provision  of  the  same  amendment. 

When  the  fog  of  war  lifts,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Union,  neither  slavery  nor  the  Constitution,  is  what  really 
matters.  Professor  Nichols  acknowledges  as  much  by  endorsing  Lincoln's  argument  of  necessity.  That  is,  the  EP 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  union  is  ipso  facto  constitutional. 
If  that's  true,  then  why  is  the  following  not  also  true:  POTUS  is  empowered  to  incite  and  promote  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  US  citizens  in  the  quest  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  argument  of  necessity  becomes  the  touchstone  of  POTUS 's  constitutional  powers.  In  the  case  of  Lincoln, 
consent  of  the  governed,  the  constitutional  rule  of  law,  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  are  all  subservient  to 
POTUS's  determination,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  "preserve,  protect  and  defend"  [not  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  but]  the  Union  as  empire.  Union  as  empire  is  an  important  qualification.  Had  Lincoln  let  the 
Southern  States  go  in  peace,  he  still  would  have  had  his  Union,  albeit  a  somewhat  smaller  and  poorer  one. 

At  what  point  (and  this  is  highly  relevant  today)  does  preserving  the  Union  transcend  preserving  fundamental 
rights  such  as  life,  liberty,  property,  and  a  government  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed?  And  who  is  to 
decide  when  that  point  has  been  reached?  Based  upon  Lincoln's  untethered  pro-Union  rhetoric,  we  are  instructed 
to  defer  to  the  ruling  class  behind  the  "long  train  of  abuses  .  .  .  with  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
Despotism".  I  encourage  readers  to  reconsider  the  "Facts"  the  Declaration  of  Independence  promulgate  as 
evidence  that  King  George  III  intended  to  establish  an  "absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States"  to  the  benefit  of  the 
British  Empire's  ruling  class.  The  Declaration  instructs  the  colonies  qua  States  that  it  is  their  "duty  to  throw  off 
such  Government ....  "as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness."  In  1776 
Americans  did  not  wait  for  approval  from  their  English/British  masters,  and  neither  did  their  1860/61  Southern 
progeny. 

Should  the  political  machinations  of  Lincoln  and  his  political  supporters  negate  this  core  American  political 
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tradition,  as  embodied  in  the  US  Constitution?  If  so,  then  the  argument  of  necessity  can  be  and  has  been  made 
that  President  Obama's  power  grab  to  provide  the  allegedly  fundamental  rights  of  healthcare,  education,  housing, 
etc.,  are  on  the  same  argument  of  necessity  terra  firma  upon  which  Lincoln  built  up  and  stood. 

The  US  Supreme  Court,  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  ruling  class,  has  been  consistently  acquiescing  to  that  view. 
For  example,  in  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  v.  Sawyer  (1951),  Chief  Justice  Vinson's  dissenting  opinion 
argues  on  behalf  of  expanding  presidential  powers  based  the  argument  of  necessity.  Relying  on  and  commending 
Lincoln's  expansion  of  executive  powers,  he  argued 

The  most  striking  action  of  President  Lincoln  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  issued  in 
aid  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  but  wholly  without  statutory 
authority.  In  an  action  furnishing  a  most  apt  precedent  for  this  case  [i.e.,  President 
Truman's  seizure  of  the  privately  owned  steel  mills],  President  Lincoln,  without  statutory 
authority,  directed  the  seizure  of  rail  and  telegraph  lines  leading  to  Washington.  Many 
months  later,  Congress  recognized  and  confirmed  the  power  of  the  President  to  seize 
railroads  and  telegraph  lines  and  provided  criminal  penalties  for  interference  with 
Government  operation.  This  Act  did  not  confer  on  the  President  any  additional  powers  of 
seizure.  Congress  plainly  rejected  the  view  that  the  President 's  acts  had  been  without  legal 
sanction  until  ratified  by  the  legislature.  Sponsors  of  the  bill  declared  that  its  purpose  was 
only  to  confirm  the  power  which  the  President  already  possessed.  Opponents  insisted  a 
statute  authorizing  seizure  was  unnecessary,  and  might  even  be  construed  as  limiting 
existing  Presidential  powers.  [5] 

Justice  Black,  rejecting  the  expansion  of  executive  powers  asserted  "The  Founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the 
lawmaking  power  to  the  Congress  alone  in  both  good  and  bad  times.  It  would  do  no  good  to  recall  the  historical 
events,  the  fears  of  power,  and  the  hopes  for  freedom  that  lay  behind  their  choice.  Such  a  review  would  but 
confirm  our  holding  that  this  seizure  order  cannot  stand."  Why?  According  to  Justice  Black,  the  US  Congress  did 
not  authorize  President  Truman  to  seize  the  private  property  of  the  steel  mills  owners.  Had  the  Congress 
statutorily  concurred  with  Truman's  argument  of  necessity,  then  the  president  would  be  free  to  act. 

Presidential  discretion,  with  or  without  legislative  compliance,  is  a  very  weak  reed  upon  which  to  rest 
fundamental  rights.  Today,  with  the  ever-growing  size  of  government  and  increasing  executive  powers,  it 
behooves  us  to  recall  the  Founders'  "fears  of  power"  and  the  critical  role  Mr.  Lincoln  should  play  in  the 
enhancement  of  those  fears.  This  would  be  not  only  an  acceptable  "exercise  in  political  piety"  towards  the 
principles  of  1776  and  1789  but  an  imperative  one.  But  for  that  to  happen,  Americans  must  first  reconsider  their 
unquestioning  adoration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  marquee  claim  to  fame,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

For  example,  what  if  emancipation  could  have  been  achieved  more  humanely,  effectively,  and  constitutionally? 
This  question  is  rarely  asked,  and  when  asked  not  taken  seriously.  As  recently  documented,  the  EP  did  not  create 
a  panacea  but  a  living  hell  for  the  emancipated. [6] 
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The  most  unsettling  aspects  of  Professor  Nichol's  defense  of  Lincoln's  EP  is  the  failure  to  consider  how  it 
adversely  affected  the  emancipated,  benefited  the  white  ruling  class  that  elevated  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  and 
altered  the  powers  of  POTUS. 

Regarding  the  latter,  we  the  living  should  pay  special  attention  to  his  concluding  paragraph: 

Some  have  argued  that  Lincoln 's  commitment  to  abolition  was  either  half-hearted  or 
cynical.  His  goal  was  to  preserve  the  union  and  centralize  power  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
personal  ambition.  Such  assessments,  however,  dismiss  too  quickly  the  complexity  of 
Lincoln 's  arguments  on  slavery  and  the  Constitution.  In  particular,  they  fail  to  appreciate 
Lincoln 's  profound  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  necessity  and  principle  in  the 
practice  of  politics.  Unlike  abolitionists  such  as  Garrison,  Lincoln  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  act  on  abstract  principle  alone.  One  must  recognize  the  limits  imposed  by  political 
necessity.  But  even  though  our  appeal  to  principles  is  limited,  Lincoln  also  argued  we 
have  some  ability  to  alter  the  shape  of  necessity  (bold  not  in  original).  It  is  Lincoln 's  belief 
in  this  possibility  that  explains  his  commitments  to  human  freedom. 

The  emboldened  two  sentences  could  prove  to  be  fatal  to  liberty.  What  is  at  issue  is  the  clash  between  the 
personal  ideology  of  the  POTUS  and  the  constitutional  constrains  on  political  power  as  well  as  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Let's  take  Professor  Nichols  at  his  word,  with  this  qualification.  What  if  corporate  railroad  lobbyist/lawyer 
Lincoln  politician  extraordinaire  altered  "the  shape  of  necessity"  through  a  horrific  war  against  his  fellow 
Americans?  That  war  not  only  cleared  the  way  for  a  huge  expansion  of  national  power,  but  also  proved  to  be 
highly  profitable  for  the  northern  white  ruling  class.  As  we  have  been  recently  instructed  by  our  current  elites,  a 
crisis  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste.  Or  better  yet,  create  a  crisis  and  then  run  with  it.  Anyone  who  has  taken  the  time 
and  effort  to  study  the  events  leading  up  to  Major  Anderson's  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  more  recent  national 
policies  understands  the  risks  involved  with  centralizing  so  much  power  in  so  few  hands,  whether  the  year  is  1863 
or  2013. 


[1]  "Almost  every  slaveholder  claimed  to  trust  his  own  slaves  but  to  fear  his  neighbors."  (Eugene  Genovese,  Roll 
Jordan  Roll:  The  World  the  Slaves  Made  [NY:  Vintage  Books,  1974],  pp.  137  and  595) 

[2]  See  Thomas  DiLorenzo,  The  Real  Lincoln:  A  New  Look  at  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Agenda,  and  Unecessary 
War  (Prima  Publishing,  2002),  p.  123. 

[3]  See  "Lincoln's  Code".  Harvard  Law  School,  Faculty  workshop,  spring  201 1. 
[4]  http://avalon.law.yale.edU/l  9th_century/lieber.asp#sec2. 
[5]  343  U.S.  579  (1952). 
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Ago  (CreateSpace  Independent  Publishing  Platform,  2012). 
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One  Comment 


Rudy  Hernandez 

JAN  02,  2013  @  11:18:16 

The  paragraph  on  secession  is  somewhat  disorienting,  is  the  real  position  of  the  author  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  apply?  As  he  says  it's  not  the  object  of  the  essay  to  discuss  the  topic  but  he  does  assert  that  the  Confederate 
States  were  complete  sovereigns  who  had  left  the  Union.  In  which  case,  it  seems  that  the  US  is  a  conquering 
nation  with  regards  to  the  individual  States  and  under  no  obligation  to  respect  their  institution  of  slavery  at  all. 
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A  taste  of  freedom 

Amid  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  triggered  a  mass 
movement  of  Southern  blacks  who  abandoned  their  plantations  and  embraced 
freedom 

By  Ron  Grossman 


Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
February  3,2013 


Illustrator  Thomas  Nast  depicted  conditions  before  emancipation,  left,  and  afterward,  right.  A  former  slave's  home  is  in  the 
center.  (Getty  Images  /  December  31, 1969) 


On  New  Year's  Day  1863,  Quinn  Chapel,  a  black  church  in  Chicago,  hosted  a  celebration  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  According  to  the  Tribune's  account,  after  Scripture  was 
read  and  the  choir  sang,  J.  Stanley  recited  a  poem  he'd  written  for  the  occasion,  "What  It  Is 
to  Be  a  Slave."  He  started  with  a  question: 


Oh!  What  is  a  slave?  'Tis  to  tremble  with  dread, 
And  bow  to  the  despot  an  infamous  head; 
And  when  he  has  spurned  thee,  to  beg  and  implore, 
That  he  in  his  kindness  would  trample  thee  more. 


'Tis  to  gaze  in  despair  on  the  sun's  living  ray, 
Like  a  thing  without  soul  or  a  creature  of  clay; 
To  lose  all  affection  and  sympathy  dear, 
And  all  passions  of  man  —  save  the  passion  of  fear. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  executive  order  freeing  the  Confederacy's  slaves  had  just  gone  into 
effect,  triggering  a  mass  movement  of  Southern  blacks  rejecting  fear  and  embracing  hope. 
Wherever  Union  troops  appeared,  their  ranks  would  be  swollen  by  African-Americans 
abandoning  plantations  where  they  and  their  ancestors  had  been  held  in  bondage.  It  began 
as  a  trickle  but  quickly  became  a  flood.  Already  on  Jan.  16,  the  Tribune  was  reporting 
Virginia's  slaves  were  on  the  move:  "In  farm  wagons,  in  coaches,  on  horseback,  afoot  and  in 
buggies  with  valuable  property,  in  every  case,  this  second  movement  from  Egypt  to  the 
promised  land  fills  the  highways  and  the  woods." 

In  the  Oscar-nominated  film  "Lincoln,"  Daniel  Day- Lewis  portrays  the  president  as  he  fights 
in  1865  to  get  the  13th  Amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  passed  in  the  U.S.  House.  The  movie 
focuses  on  political  struggles  in  the  Capitol.  But  ordinary  men  and  women  were  making  a 
social  revolution,  inspired  by  Lincoln's  bold  proclamation  of  1863.  The  Civil  War  had 
become  a  war  against  slavery,  and  the  United  States  was  a  nation  on  the  move. 

As  Gen.  Nathaniel  Banks'  regiments  marched  through  Louisiana  150  years  ago,  they  were 
greeted  by  slaves  musically  mocking  their  former  owners  —  "Massa  run  away,  hi,  hi!!"  — 
and  celebrating  freedom  with  biblical  images: 


"I  think  dat  now  de  Kingdom  come, 


Dat  dis  de  year  ofJubile!" 


Strange  as  it  now  seems,  Southerners  were  stunned  when  blacks  voted  for  freedom  with 
their  feet  in  the  third  year  of  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  intellectual  underpinnings  of  slavery 
was  a  fantasy  that  happy-go-lucky  African-Americans  were  content  to  toil  for  others'  benefit. 
Desperate  for  an  explanation  of  what  had  gone  wrong,  some  slave  owners  blamed  religion, 
as  the  Tribune  noted  in  November  1863,  quoting  a  Virginia  newspaper.  "Upon  the  last 
appearance  of  the  Yankees  at  Fredericksburg  the  only  negroes  who  went  off  with  them  when 
they  retired  were  those  who  belonged  to,  or  were  frequenters  of,  the  African  church  there," 
the  Richmond  Whig  reported.  "This  is  bad  for  the  Christian  religion." 

By  September  1863,  some  residents  of  Southern  and  border  states  were  conceding  that 
slavery  was  a  lost  cause,  as  the  Tribune  reported  of  a  group  of  Missouri  tobacco  growers: 
"They  called  their  slaves  together,  informed  them  of  their  design  and  told  them  if  they  would 
work  faithfully  until  the  stock  of  tobacco  was  manufactured,  they  would  be  free." 

Not  all  slaves  were  offered  such  generous  terms,  even  by  Northern  whites.  Union  soldiers 
could  be  just  as  racist  as  the  Confederates.  Some  officers  refused  to  feed  them,  or  give  them 
medical  care  in  the  wake  of  a  deadly  smallpox  epidemic.  Other  Union  officers  were  more 
pragmatic  and  enrolled  ex-slaves  in  their  brigades. 

For  Southerners,  the  sight  of  black  troops  was  a  portent  of  defeat,  as  the  Tribune  noted  in  an 
1864  report  from  North  Carolina:  "Proud  scions  of  chivalry,  accustomed  to  claim  the  most 
abject  obedience  from  their  slaves,  literally  fell  on  their  knees  before  these  armed  and 
uniformed  blacks,  and  begged  for  their  lives." 

As  things  worked  out,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  13th  Amendment  didn't 
remove  the  stain  of  racism.  Starting  in  1876,  Southern  blacks  were  subjugated  by  Jim  Crow 
laws  that  mandated  segregation,  necessitating  a  second  struggle  for  freedom  during  the  civil 
rights  movement  nearly  a  century  later. 

But  by  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War,  the  African-American  community  of  Charleston  could 
write  slavery's  death  certificate  with  a  massive  parade. 

"Next  in  order  came  the  Twenty-first  regiment  United  States  Colored  Troops,  Lieut.-Col. 
Bennett  commanding,  preceded  by  a  band,"  a  Tribune  correspondent  wrote.  "A  company  of 


school  boys,  the  leading  boy  carrying  a  banner  with  the  device,  'We  know  no  masters  but 
ourselves,'  followed  the  military." 

A  few  days  after  that  April  1865  parade,  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and  the  Tribune  reflected 
on  the  bittersweet  meaning  of  his  death  for  the  slaves  he  had  freed:  "From  all  parts  of  the 
South,  four  millions  of  humble  simple  men  and  women  who  have  never  known  national 
calamity  before,  now  feel  their  deep  interest  in  the  nation's  loss." 

Even  earlier,  the  Tribune  noted  how  a  group  of  blacks  freed  from  chains  and  shackles  in  a 
Baltimore  slave  market  paid  tribute  to  the  Great  Emancipator,  as  others  knew  him. 

"In  the  evening  one  of  the  Lieutenants,  talking  with  the  new  freedmen,  asked  them  if  they 
knew  the  person  who  liberated  them.  'No,'  answered  one,  'we  don't  know  him,  but  we  know 
that  God  sent  him.'  'Yes,'  echoed  the  rest,  'God  sent  him  —  God  sent  him!'" 
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Speaking  to  Fox  News's  Greta  Van  Susteren  after  the  president's  State  of  the  Union  address  Tuesday  night,  House  minority  leader 
Nancy  Pelosi  attempted  to  justify  his  unilateral  action  raising  the  minimum  wage  of  federal  contractors;  she  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  "much  better  for  Congress  to  act  and  for  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  more  generally."  "But,  I  remind  you,"  Pelosi  added,  "the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  an  executive  order,  many  things  that  happened  over  time  that  would  not  have  ever  happened  waiting 
for  Congress,  but  then  Congress  followed  through  with,  in  fact,  abolishing,  you  know,  slavery." 

Actually,  no,  we  don't  know  that.  Congress,  "in  fact,"  did  not  abolish  slavery.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  did. 

No  less  confused  about  our  history  is  Pelosi's  assistant,  Assistant  Democratic  Leader  Representative  James  Clyburn  (D,  S.C.),  who 
told  Huffington  Post  that  he  feels  "very  strongly"  that  the  president  should  take  executive  action  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
lesbians,  gays,  bisexuals,  and  transsexuals,  even  though  the  Congress  has  refused  to  pass  legislation  (the  Employment 
Non-Discrimination  Act,  discussed  here)  to  do  that.  Clyburn  pointed  out  that  "it  was  an  1 863  executive  action  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  that  led  to  the  end  of  slavery.  I  don't  know  where  I  would  be  today  if  the  executive  order  had 
not  been  used  to  get  rid  of  slavery,"  Clyburn  concluded. 

Counterfactual  history  is  always  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  think  that  Representative  Clyburn  would  not  be 
exactly  where  he  is  today  if  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  not  been  proclaimed.  That's  because  it  did  not  actually  emancipate 
any  slaves.  As  the  National  Archives  has  pointed  out,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  "applied  only  to  states  that  had  seceded  from 
the  Union,  leaving  slavery  untouched  in  the  loyal  border  states.  It  also  expressly  exempted  parts  of  the  Confederacy  that  had  already 
come  under  Northern  control." 

In  other  words,  it  purported  to  free  slaves  only  where  the  Union  lacked  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not  a  necessary  precursor  to  the  freedom  of  Representative  Clyburn's  ancestors  or 
his  career  is  not,  however,  the  primary  reason  that  it  is  a  highly  problematic  precedent  for  the  sorts  of  legislation  bypasses  being 
pursued  by  President  Obama.  Unless,  that  is,  the  president  and  his  supporters  wish  to  claim  that  he  is  waging  war  against  domestic 
enemies  of  the  state. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a  war  measure  justified,  and  justified  only,  by  the  president's  power  as  commander-in-chief.  As 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  law  professor  (and  former  Bush  Justice  Department  official )  John  Yoo  pointed  out  last  year  on  the 
Proclamation's  150th  anniversary,  Lincoln  "was  responding  to  a  crisis  that  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  nation."  His  constitutional 
justification  for  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  that  it  was  "a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing"  a  rebellion  against 
the  United  States.  According  to  Professor  Yoo,  "Lincoln  never  claimed  a  broad  right  to  end  slavery  forever;  only  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  could  do  that.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  remained  only  an  exercise  of  the  president's  war  power 
necessary  to  defeat  the  enemy." 

Of  course,  President  Obama  does  have  a  disturbing  tendency  to  think  of  the  recalcitrant  (read  "Republican")  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  recalcitrant  citizens  who  disagree  with  him  as  enemies,  and  so  maybe  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  a  fitting  model  for  him 
after  all. 

—  John  S.  Rosenberg,  a  lapsed  historian,  blogs  at  www.discriminations.us. 
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[Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser] 
PEE8IDKHX    LINCOLN'S  PROCLMIATIOS. 

WABniNUTON,  26th, 
THE  CAPITAL  AND  THE  1>KOCLAMATION. 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  tbe  issue 
of  PremcJiui  Lincoln's  proclamation  to  snow  its 
effect  iu  Washington.  Tlio  capital  is  the  redox 
of  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  country.  Intelligence  or 
the  Btme  ot  atl'aiis  tbrough  tbe  nation  is  flatbed 
back  ao  rapioly  here,  that  the  evidences  of  public 
sen'imetit  ureas  plainly  perceived  as  the  pulsations 
Of  the  heart  by  ibe  pulse. 

The  proclamation  is  received  differently  by  dif- 
ferent panics:  , 

1.  The  unconditional  Union  men  stand  by  it  to 
the  letter,  ami  fully  justify  the  President  in  this 
and  all  bis  antecedent  acis  to  save  tbe  country.  It 
is  giatifving  lc  Ue  ar,le  10  atld  witu  truLu  tnac  tQis 
porti»>n  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
Of  Washington. 

2.  Thobe  who  think  the  proclamation  will  be 
void  and  of  no  i  filet.  They  compare  it  with  tbe 
proclamations  ot  Fremont  and  Hunter,  and 
a  ready  pronounced  it,  with  them,  a  dead  letter. 

Some  of  tb m  class  no  so  far  as  to  argue  gravely 
that  the  Pienldeut  never  intended  to  have  his 
proclamation  take  effect;  that  it  was  a  mere  ru^e; 
a  snbteifuee  to  net  rid  of  an  annoying  difficulty; 
a  tub  throeui  to  the  anti-slavery  wtialo,  to 
"amuse"  tbe  monster,  as  the  rebels  under 
Jackson  were  to  do  with  Banks,  and  keep  him 
"quiet." 

a.  Others  denounce  tlie  proclamation  in  bitter 
and  savage  terms— calling  the  President  "a  fool," 
and  saying,  in  so  many  words,  "he  ought  to  be 
shot;"  predicting  a  revolt  in  the  army,  and 
threatening  to  encourage  officers  and  men  in 
armed  resistance  to  tbe  measure. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the  number 
of  the  out-spoken  of  this  class  is  small,  antl  is 
mostly  confined  to  the.  habitues  of  ceruiu  localities 
where  imbibers  of  aryua  ardiente  "most  do  con- 
gregate." Tueir  influence  for  evil  is  constantly 
growing  "small  by  degrees." 

4.  The  laboring  population  in  Washington, 
who  are  fair  representatives  of  their  cla-.s  through 
tbe  country,  go  lor  the  proclamation  almost  to  a 
man.  They  regatd  it  as  the  trumpet  of  jubilee 
to  iho  white  labor  of  the  South;  they  hail  it  as 
the  cull  to  resurrection  to  millions  of  white  men 
who  have  long  been  buried  beneath  the  cold  dis- 
dain of  aristocrat  c  despots,  who,  if  they  couid,  i 
would  put  all  labor  on  the  auction  block  of 
power.  I 

5.  The  last  class  in  Washington  who  develop  ■  , 
Ihe  effec  of  the  proclamation  are  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  ihe  effect  there  is  good.  There  are 
.be  best  reasons  for  saying  that  every  foreign 
ambassador — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 

i  iiose  of  Spain  and  Brazil— is  really  and  cordially 
r. leased.  Some  of  them  within  a  few  days  past 
t.ive  been  heard  to  say  that  they  consider  it  as 
the  death  blow  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  well  informed  legations  as  actually  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  belter  supply  of  the  great 
staple. 

Two  English  gentlemen  of  influence  here— one 
of  them  a  prominent  attache  of  the  British  Gov- 
eminent—  men  of  real  stamina,  who  perfectly 
■understand  and  appreciate  the  brutum  fulmen  of 
the  London  Times— have  recently  said  that  the 
contest  is  virtually  ended,  and  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Western  Europe  will  side  en  masse 
With  the  United  States. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  affairs  on  this  mo- 
mentous proclamation.  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  Washington  the  nation  has  nothing  to 


fcX("  nf  the  r^ion  but  a  brief  period  since  in 
t,Ven,dtt  aS .  cusure  tuuckiog  tbe  condition  ot 


lu„v  .   escaped,  perrits  t>o 

^^^^^ 

tho  tnruibi!  point  in  our  «  ^       moderate  are 

Add<f ,o°a  fceU of  toco  vind.cuveness  at  the 
aroused  to  a  ieeiim,  ui"<-  fa  avowed 

«rprWi>«  po«*;  «  aTaggressi™  power, 
champions  of  f^f/'  fthey  proudly  avow,  by 

even  for  what  mayoeu  conspira- 
assault  upon  it.   Had  the  ^  outsfit 

tors  themse  veB  had ■»^l££ctaB;  had  they  set 
keep  tho  negro .  out ■ of .the  ue  ,  a8  aa  m. 
the  example  of  ^ nmki »°  *  oa  tke  war,  they 
mediate  instrument  ^^g^"^  to  corn- 
would  today  elsewhere;  bat 

Pluiar,h«mCo8t  S!  anomalies  of  this  war 
0De  of  the  most  stntiQg  conspirators  are 

from  the  first  has  been  mat  ™  ^  destroy 
privileged  somehow  ™  ™«ow"  hose  duty  it  is 
the  Government  demea  wi       r6&BQa  fevT  noW 


the  tremendous  chan«es  that  have  been  goin* for- 
ward  in  publ.c  sentiment  everywhere  unfavorable 
to  slavery ;  aod  so  far,  violent  as  may  seem  this 
measure;  it  may  not  be  inoperative  for  good.  A. 
warnina  is  Thus  better  than  a  blow,  if  u  be  un- 
derstood "rieht.  for  even  in  a  time  of  revolution, 
such  as  now  afflict*  as,  tbe  President  could  not  pre- 
sumeto  emulate  Mexican  chiefs  and  >«■•»«« 
pronunciammto  with  no  expectation  «  H**""? 
qis  policy  dealt  with  appropriately  by  the  U  - 
eress  of  the  nation.  Whilst  we  cannot  endorse 
the  Lae  of  this  document,  regarding  n  as  we  do 
as  the  work  of  a  mischievous  set  wbo  have  al- 
ready done  so  much  to  ioibroil  tbe  nation  in  cm 
war,  and  as  hurtful  in  itself,  we  would  fain  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  without  its  uses  at  last;  trusc- 
ine  that  it  will  impress  upon  tbe  smile-hearted 
ova  l  of  he  nation  the  need  of  standing  together 
u  another  effort  in  the  coming  Congress,  to  vin- 
dicate thoroughly  the  Constitution  ol  the  Lulled 

StAnd  now,  whilst  wo  are  called  upon  to  consider 
1  the  causes  which  have  confined  to  provoke  this 
assault  on  slavery,  let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to 
what  the  war  it  has  provoked  is  doing  foi  the 
Juu  man  of  the  South  W.U  any,  who  hava  seen 
the  poor  creatures  it  has  driven  into  its  toil. I  to 
fight  its  battles,  deny  that  they  are  enslaved  m 
the  moat  absolute  and  dreadful  manner?  Did 

tuey  provoke  this  war?  and  do  ouo  m  twenty 


destroy  the iM» ^^^^aden,  and  en- 
not  notoriously  awar  °je™™  place  are  taey  not 

privjleged Lsomeno* Q^^fn070ThVedutyitia  SSft'HSr  ^H^eTriven  bytue 
tbe  Government  denwat  thi9  reaBOn  few  now  int0  their  hands  and  tney  are '  ,  oalh 
tod^Dlf"iahoTBeeWow»  aimed,  at,  the     Bwords ?f  their ^™^8lv?  The  slaves  are 


to  defend  and  save  it  rox  u».  the 
care  ereatly  when  they  see  b  o«  Jim ^  rf 


settled  by  latt >  events, «»  "  -  -      ago  when  iu  ,  clas8  Dtt6  been  made  to  tear 

that,  thev 


settled  by  late  e™^™"VeVy7ars  ago  when  iu 
in*  a  fight  for  a«"7a8warly  ^questioned.  The 
standing  ^*  .  whafsoT  may  to  save  it,  itt  ex- 
feeling  is,  that  do  ^WWj  Yent 
tinction  is  wib*  » QM» *id whea th6y  in8V8ted 
ing  all,  as  tbe  Rhett  iL^"'"'t  ,  tbey  have  met 
more  than  their  mau  h  in  the  grea  ^  ^ 

and  they  h^^^"//^  '  8  nee,  in  adducing  pro- 
And  as  we  iBtimated  ions  «nce, 
ceedingswhmh  in  rovoto^^  ee 
iu  extinguishing  al*«rj  tne      ^  ,<radl. 
muy  be  deemed  or ^tfc  wed  revo  .g 


,rds  ot  men  "•"^Vn.SilJisalv'   The  slaves  are 
to  perish  b,  ^oaBandS  useless^  .    1  ^ 
sateathomc;  they  are  not  e 

is  not  absolutely  a  war  «"  „  (  reckless  poll- 
interests  proP^  oi  .  "  South.  i» at  re  ^ 
ticians,  larerv  the  pretext,  and  one 

tious  men  have  m^e  slavery  t ue  p  ^ 
class  has  been  made  to  feat  the  low  fa3  ^ 

and  the  poor  white  men  tnai  v  y  ce  |tis  , 
duced  to  the  level  of  *h^I  x'he  rcal  issues  of 
bloody  and  desperate  con*  t  The  rca  ^ 
the  past  have  been  K«J  D^e  so  by  fierce 
than  bends  in  their  >^»n«  ^  tiic  puor  white 
ambition,  aad  the  result  latm 1  es90ri  as 
man  ot  the  Souths  sen , fonb ^  « a^ 
or  8lh'or  aown?nthom  Poor  victim  to  ignorance  and 
Cr#e  know  not  how  it  may^ave  Jg^ffSk 


Carolina  »™-!^KftBSa  as  it  was  under  trie  lee  |  thcm  ny  ^"""t"^"  i„*nity  in  their  glances 

weakness,  enngly  eheiwrea  *B                    for  a  ,  t  ge.  "With  staring  inanity  We ^  f  any. 

of  the  ConBUtunra.   ft  left  ^»"^    to  capture  w  unUempt,  tattered  hideous,  capaBie_   ^  j 

cruise  in  unkno  wn  sea  ,  it  was ,goi  f   h       h0  •  iu  tue  r  dire  extr 


eruisein  ^ffiOTW*  I  S^fe 
and  destroy,  and  it  is  Mjr no  m  ^  w  h  ,      ^  inferior  race    the j  had  Dec  ^ 

knewnsm^rablewea&  mwiy  gan?.fo„,  ,', 


of  the  Gnlf  S^""^^^  here  and  in  tbe 
they  knew  *««*e  ™™  oe  pat  in  the  most  im 
other  Border  States  was  t  f  j 
minent  peril.  .  "SJ „iflsMy  chuckled  over  it, 
culated  upon  it   they  sm  it    »  would  be 

as  they  reckoned  that  thur  roua  b(jcaase 
tbe  means  ot  sav mg  them,   a  ^rl7  from 

Maryland  has  decerned  ainn is  w  witb 

the  beginning, ^  that  she  well  exult 

crime  and  fully  nneq«au«i,  thar  cwl 

that  her  mterest  in  s  Uv  rv    »»    Souta  Carolina 
did  ehe  regard  n  m  the  ^"J^  r6gardlessof 
does,  she  mitsbt  »eU  go  i      „         woM  UQ 
its  fate,  saved  as  she  nas  j  aa  notaiag 

able.  The  value  o  -  the  a«u  ^  and  wfeon 
compared  to  ibe  ^'u*°t't  ,  coordinate  what  is 
meI1>  any  where ,  •*»«pt  f  nuraaQity  to 

for  the  fiood  of  the  enure  u  daM 

sMd?rthoe;»?r^      «» | 

There  is.  °dc  es  not  revoke  fiercer 

Proclamation  in  question  ao  j{  canQQt  be 

debate  just  now,  and  t^t  is,  Ug  a0. 

regarded  as  Jtr« I  »  c  ™  of  Congress, 
tion  postponed  until  w •>  »  .  h  u  m  aay 
that  body  has  ^fP^^L^may  then  demand, 
way  tbe  exigencies  of  t he  c ase  j  9ase< 
and  they  may  sanction  it  or  not,  M 
So  far,  it  w  merely  to  oe '  coii"  „  aS  rataer 
^n  act  o^'<miSeofp£o  icy;  than  being  any 
/oreshadott>ing  a  ^J^J  are  alternatives 

thipgdect^  To  be  snxe  tn  ^ 

in  it  amply  well  pause  in  their  mad  ca- 

^SlS^K  m  connection  with 


i  r^.atlasttboy  had  cotao  ^  bidding  of 
thiDg.even  We  itself,  at,  lm3  wUo  has  suffer- 
Uieir  masters  It  » «  W  w  haye  been 
ed  in  the  fight,  but  men  m  y^  ^  tQ  ^ 
TictimiMd  toan  idei,  auu  pui  taemse,ves, 
r/have  to'  hlSSKom  their  mad  quest 

getier  slavery  "^"K^ce  shown,  it 
American, 


